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a 
THE SUPERNATURAL IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION.* 


The element of the supernatural in 
the fiction of the nineteenth century 
has sprung from such varied roots, 
and been developed after such various 
methods, and with such different aims, 
purposes, and sentiments that any 
classification under a single heading 
must be obviously more or less arhi- 
trary. Yet as we have the fiction of 
philanthropy and religion, the police 
novel and the novel of adventure, the 
novel of character and the romance 
novel, each comprising in its own 
group works of widely separated ten- 
dencies, so there has grown up a fic- 
tion of the supernatural—or, more ac- 
curately, a supernaturalism in fiction— 
which allows in some measure of spe- 
cialization as a study in literary his- 
tory. 

The briefest and most cursory re 
view of the fiction of the nineteenth 
century supplies a list of notable writ- 
ers, writers of divergent sympathies 
and belonging to every level of intel- 
lectual capacity, who, in the course of 
their career, have turned aside from 
other paths of invention to hinge a 
narrative upon events abnormal, pre- 

* Works of Edgar Poe. London. ‘Through a 
Glass Darkly, &c.,"" by ‘Sheridan Le Fanu. 
London. ‘“‘Stories,’’ by FitzJames O’Brien. Bos- 
ton. (1) ‘“Twice-told Tales,” (2) ‘‘Mosses from 
an old Manse,”’ by Nathaniel Hawthorne. ‘‘Le 
Horla,”” &c., by Guy de Maupassant. Paris. (1) 
“Spirite,"” (2) ‘‘Nouvelles,"’ by Theophile Gau- 


tier. Paris. “Spiridion,”” by George Sand. 
Paris. “Countess Eve,” by J. H. Shorthouse. 





terhuman, or phantasmal; who have 
chosen as their theme the possible 
agencies of occult forces, the possibil- 
ities of communication between the 
world visible and substantial and the 
world invisible and spiritual. And asa 
phenomenen of literature the inclina- 
tion towards the supernatural seems 
in no manner of means to be on the 
decline. In more remote ages the be- 
lief in what may broadly be termed 
magic was, one might conjecture, too 
vivid to admit freely of such tamper- 
ings with the occult. The grim picture 
presented by M. Michelet in his rec- 
ords of the sorcery of past days* may 
well convince us that in the centuries 
of faith men would have been back- 
ward to handle in fiction what was in 
truth a living terror of daily life and 
experience. Belief in witchcraft, in 
unseen, intangible yet always formid- 
able influences of evil, and in spectral 
apparitions, held too firm, inward and 
terrorizing a hold on the popular mind 
to allow of trifling. Perhaps, more- 
over, the supernatural, in its whole 
breadth and inclusiveness, was too 
deeply imbedded in thought at large 


London. “A Beleaguered City,’’ by Mrs. Olt- 
phant. London. ‘Flames, &c.,"" by R. Hich- 
ens. London. “La Peur,"’ par Mosso, tr. par F. 
Hement. Paris, 1886. ‘Psychologie de la Croy- 
ance,” by Camille Bos. Paris, 1901. “Life of 
Edgar Allen Poe,’’ by George Woodberry. Bos- 
ton, 1885. &c. 
1 “La Sorciere,’’ Michelet. 
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to invite objective treatment. For the 
most part, we are taught, belief must 
put on self-consciousness before it sub- 
mits itself to that form of inspection 
which leads to expression as the sub- 
ject-matter of fiction, and belief, with 
the cult of the supernatural, when it 
rose to the surface, when it reached 
that stage of self-analysis and self-ex- 
amination which projects it towards 
expression, suffered a too precipitate 
and total eclipse to register the inter- 
mediate results of exteriorization. The 
axe of pure reason fell with a sudden 
shock: no mental loiterings were suf- 
fered amongst the educated classes. 
Culture and intellectual emancipation 
were the order and the fashion of the 
eighteenth century; both abjured the 
superstitions of the generations who 
had lived and died according to na- 
ture rather than according to book— 
whether that book were the grammar 
of philosophy or the encyclopedia of 
science. The author would have been 
bold indeed who made his appeal to 
the fears, the practices, the assump- 
tions of past credulities. Fiction was 
in the hands of the Marivauxs, the 
Smolletts, Sternes, Fieldings, and all 
their rational confraternity. Eschew- 
ing romance, assimilating to itself the 
prose realities of life and action, the 
early novel was as free from the least 
tincture of supernaturalism as were 
the first realistic novelle of the Italian 
Renaissance with its fund of sceptical 
paganism and its overplus of natural- 
istic philosophy. 

But sudden as had been the extinc- 
tion of educated curiosity in occult 
practices and occult thought, its re- 
vival, like the revival of interest in the 
myths of extinct creeds, was within 
the predestined swing of the pendu- 
lum. The nineteenth century, with its 
craving for mental sensationalism to 
supply its deficit of religious emotion, 
with its half-denials and half-beliefs, 
with its increase of nervous tension 


and the morbid reaction of minds con- 
stantly at work under high pressure, 
was not likely to leave the blank, oc- 
casioned by the withdrawal of the su- 
pernatural from men’s practical creed, 
unfilled. In the preceding century the 
votaries of Swedenborgianism—Swe- 
denberg’s revelation dated from 1745— 
had spread far and wide their found- 
er’s doctrine of spiritualistic manifes- 
tations. They supplied Balzac ninety 
years later with the plot of his “Séra- 
phita.” Even in the Voltairean epoch 
Mesmer and Cagliostro and all their 
brotherhood of dupes and impostors 
had haunted the Courts of Louis XVI. 
and Frederick the Great. And Swe- 
denborg, Mesmer, Cagliostro had not 
vanished without leaving behind them 
the germs of new, or resuscitated, su- 
perstitions. On all sides, as the de- 
cades of the centuries passed, eman- 
ating it is difficult to say from where, 
a tide of new supernaturalism, less de- 
nominational than Swedenborg’s, less 
defined than that of the pseudo-scien- 
tist, more insidious and more subtle 
than the crude supernaturalism of the 
romantic school, crept out from unsus- 
pected byways and lurked in the shad- 
owy thoroughfares of unacknowledged 
thought. And before the legitimate 
scientist could bottle the demon and 
seal it with the pentagram of ration- 
alism and experimental research, phe- 
nomena which bore the name of mes- 
merism—dealings with the unknown, 
the phenomena of spiritualism—deal- 
ings with the unknowable, were be- 
come the subject of popular discussion, 
and the doctors of their cult recruited 
as disciples all the human driftwood 
cast up by the wave of materialism. 

Fiction reflected, as it was bound to 
reflect, the movement. Life makes its 
own books, the author is but its aman- 
uensis. He may shake the kaleido- 
scope into fresh combinations, but he 
tints no atom of the many-colored 
glass splinters which form the shift- 























ing pattern. And as the supernatu- 
ralism of the mesmerist and the spir- 
itualist gained ground, as, now there, 
now here, in obscure groups, men’s 
lives and women’s lives were swayed 
by new apostleships of the potencies 
of unexplored powers, the novelist was 
provided with a theme of growing pop- 
ular importance. Within its narrowed 
boundaries the Romance School initiat- 
ed after its own fashion the literary 
tendency towards abnormalism of in- 
cident and episode. In the later de- 
cades of the eighteenth century, Mrs. 
Radcliffe, M. G. Lewis, and “Beckford, 
presently followed by Maturin, found- 
ed what has been called the School of 
Terror, in the form of romantic novels, 
in which fear was treated as the domi- 
nant passion.’”” “Frankenstein” was 
composed by Mary Shelley during her 
first sojourn abroad with Shelley,’ and 
although in 1817 she writes that “Gif- 
ford did not allow this courtly book- 
seller [Mr. Murray] to purchase it,” it 
was accepted in the following year, 
and the attention accorded to it was 
evinced by reviews in “Blackwood,” 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” the “Ed- 
inburgh,” and the “Quarterly,” in 
which it was unfavorably criticized as 
the work of a “man of talent.” -Ma- 
turin’s once famous story “Melmoth 
the Wanderer,” with its demonology, 
made its appearance in 1820, and 
shared the popularity of others of its 
kind. It was not, however, in the 
school of melodramatic romance, nor 
in that section of it to which “Frank- 
enstein” belongs, that supernaturalism 
was destined to take its modern im- 
print, and only in the next decade 
did the use of the supernatural receive 
its true impetus towards a new goal. 
In 1830 Balzac produced the “Peau de 
Chagrin.” Here, if the magic talis- 
man. itself savors of the romance of 
the romantics, the more or less sym- 


2**Modern English Literature,’’ E. Gosse, 1898. 
* Mr. Gosse seems to have mistaken the date 
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bolic stage-property finds its place in a 
psychological fiction of the greatest 
of then living novelists; and a few 
years later to the same series “Etudes 
Philosophiques” was added _ that 
strangest of strange conceptions, Bal- 
zac’s Swedenborgian novel “Séra- 
phita,” with its dual hero-heroine 
(Séraphita-Séraphitus) to play, the réle 
of the central actor. George Sand, the 
modern woman of her day and genera- 
tion, wrote her spectral chronicle of 
“Spiridion.” Théophile Gautier pro- 
duced “Spirite,” where the supernatu- 
ralism is placed in the everyday envi- 
ronment of Paris streets; and the 
elect short-story writer of the time 
amongst his fellow-countrymen—Pros- 
per Mérimée—in one of his best-known 
novelettes resuscitated: the medizval 
legend of the abiding power of the 
lost gods over the sons of men in the 
somewhat coarse realism of his “Vé- 
hus dlle.” But it was in America 
that supernaturalism was most com- 
pletely shorn of its romantic adjuncts 
and disguises, for if Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne still retains if not the frame- 
work yet a large measure of the fan- 
tasies of romance, his contemporary, 
Edgar Allen Poe, was accepted in Eng- 
land (as at an earlier date he was rec- 
ognized in France) for the originator 
of realistic supernaturalism, With him 
the school which counts Sheridan Le 
Fanu and FitzJames O’Brien amongst 
its masters, and to which Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s “Strange Story” also properly be- 
longs, the school of the “Tale of Ter- 
ror,” sprang full-grown into existence 
and created traditions which remain 
vital and active to this day. 

Within or without this school mod- 


_ ern novelists of the supernatural arose 


and multiplied. George MacDonald, 
with his bent towards the moral mys- 
ticism of unorthodox Christianity, Mr. 
Shorthouse, with kindred proclivities 


of its publication, as he refers to ‘‘Frankenstein” 
as the work of Shelley's widow. 
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bereft of their heterodoxy and bound 
in the strait limits of ecclesiastical be- 
liefs, have both, as one would antic- 
ipate, trespassed beyond the barriers 
of actuality, but, as one might also 
anticipate, in both writers there is an 
unacknowledged reversion to the at- 
mosphere of romance, and their mod- 
ernité is superficial rather than radical. 
Mrs. Oliphant, to cite another type, 
temporarily deserted the domestic 
hearth of her customary herves and 
heroines to invent the tale of “A Belea- 
guered City.” Mr. Marion Crawford 
likewise uncharacteristically touched 
upon the ground of the unknown in 
“Mr. Isaacs.” Mr. Henry James, both 
in his earlier and later writings, when 
he is not engaged in photographing the 
prose of realities, is the frankest of su- 
pernaturalists. Amongst Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s short stories are two 
essays at the supernatural, with the 
longer and more detailed narrative of 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Later 
still, Lucas Malet’s full-fledged novel 
“The Gateless Barrier’ is an excursion 
into the same region, and the singular- 
ly impressive study—for despite its 
melodramatic sensationalism it merits 
the name—of Mr. Hichens’s “London 
fantasy ‘Flames’” may exemplify the 
various uses of the supernatural in its 
most recent developments. Without 
adding further to the catalogue, which 
an be almost indefinitely prolonged by 
names whose only claim to recognition 
lies in the perplexing fact of their pop- 
ularity, it is in truth more than suffi- 
ciently evident that the supernatural 
in fiction has, for the present at least, 
established itself amongst us, and that, 
moreover, no one school of writers has 
been suffered to monopolize its use. 
The new supernaturalism, so called 
in distinction from the supernatural- 
ism of romance—the ladies white, 
gray or brown of “The Monastery,” 
“The Betrothed,” and “My Aunt Mar- 
garet’s Mirror,” with the white or 


black magic of pseudo-chivalrous ro- 
mances, has, broadly speaking, drift- 
ed into three rather indefinitely cir- 
cumscribed species, each determined 
by the aim and object with which the 
author has introduced it as a main 
thread or an incidental circumstance 
into his narrative. 

As an ingredient in the “Tale of Ter- 
ror” it appears in its crudest, most 
ordinary, and continuous form, and, 
one would be inclined to say for the 
most part, on its lowest level as a 
motive in art. In its more markedly 
modern developments it has become an 
element in the psychological novel, 
where the workings of character and 
the realistic study of human life are 
allowed to reflect the influences of 
agents invisible to the workaday world, 
and the authors, not content with pen- 
etrating below the surface of life, have 
essayed to pass beyond it. While be- 
tween the supernaturalism of terror 
and the supernaturalism of realistic 
psychology lie manifold works—the at- 
tempts of writers who, with various 
degrees of success, have incorporated 
supernaturalism of event or influence, 
in novels of idealism, emotion, of fan- 
tasy, and of religious, moral, and spir- 
itual sentiment, aspiring to embody in 
their fictions what may be designated 
as the spirit of lay mysticism. But 
while for convenience such a _ three- 
fold classification may be admitted as 
a basis for the study of treatment and 
method, it must always be remem- 
bered that in many instances affinities 
of thought efface all such theoretical 
divisions, that the supernaturalism of 
terror obtrudes itself into the supernat- 
uralism of the psychologist, that the 


’ psychologist’s analysis is to be found 


in the “Tale of Terror,” that both are 
often intermingled throughout the in- 
ventions of the idealist, the sentimen- 
talist, the emotionalist, and the relig- 
ionist. 

In the stories, loug or short, of which 
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the main object is to evoke the sensa- 
tion of imaginative terror, the super- 
natural has inevitably been largely 
drawn upon to contribute to the de- 
sired effect. The pleasures of fear 
count amongst the most popular at- 
tractions of the bookstall, and the spec- 
tral fears of the nursery are resusci- 
tated freely for the amusement of ma- 
turity. The fact is a curious one. But 
there are certain apparently aimless 
tastes which, so far as our present ex- 
perience of human nature goes, seem 
almost ingrained in the race. The taste 
for danger, for and in itself, apart 
from the notoriety or fame achieved in 
its encounter, the taste of the true- 
bern gambler whose interest in the 
chances of loss or gain is based, not 
on the stake, but on the risk, present 
to those without the adventurer’s spir- 
it, or the dice-thrower’s temperament, 
the spectacle of an insoluble enigma. 
Both are classified vaguely as phases 
of an attitude of mind specified as love 
of excitement, a love with which men 
of more phlegmatic dispositions are 
rarely in sympathy. Equally widely 
spread, though passive instead of ac- 
tive in operation, as the passion for 
peril or the gambler’s madness, is the 
delight, no less aimless and purpose- 
less, in the aroused sense of terror 
which fiction of a certain order is de- 
signed to stimulate and intensify. 
“Fear is a disease, cure it,” says the 
physician. Fear is an intellectual in- 
dulgence, provoke it, says the novelist. 

The appeal to terror has been made 
after many manners. There have been 
writers—M. Villiers de l’Isle Adam in 
his “Contes Cruelles” may serve as 
an example—who have sought to 
elicit the sensation by the represen- 
tation of scenes of savage  bar- 
barities, of criminal violence, and bod- 
ily torture; others who, to quote Mr. 
Gosse’s criticism of Barbey d’Aure- 
villy, reach the same goal by aid “of a 
monstrous fact or have recourse to 
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some audacious feat of anti-morality”; 
when the recoil of the instinctive and 
intuitive conscience takes the place of 
the recoil of the sympathetic nerves. 
But where the object is imaginative 
terror pure and simple, undiluted with 
any effort to indulge those perverted 
physical or moral tastes which seek 
their gratification in the shambles of 
literature, the supernatural has been 
the ultimate resource of most terrorist 
authors. Guy de Maupassant, whose 
judgment in such matters carries its 
own credentials as the judgment of a 
proficient in the craft, has gone so far 
as to assert, in a story fitly named “La 
Peur,’* that without the element of the 
superhuman true fear cannot exist for 
the man of average courage. “‘La vraie 
peur,” he says, discriminating between 
fear and fear, “c’est quelque chose 
comme une réminiscence des terreurs 
fantastiques d’autrefois.” The assump- 
tion is, perhaps, sufficfently near the 
truth in life to justify its application 
in works of fiction. Yet like all such 
generalizations it allows of many ex- 
ceptions. Taking the writings of the 
master who, in the School of Terror, 
has been counted first and greatest, 
Edgar Allen Poe, it is noteworthy that 
only a comparatively small number of 
his tales of the first rank (their in- 
equality of merit is conspicuous) pass, 
strictly speaking, beyond the boundary 
line of the normal in nature. His 
stories—the burlesques omitted—as a 
matter of fact supply models in brief, 
from which writers of all sorts and 
conditions have drawn, not illegiti- 
mately, their several inspirations. The 
police novel epitomized is to be found 
in the “Murders of La Rue Morgue” 
and “Marie Roget.” “Arthur Gordon 
Pym,” Poe’s longest narrative and one 
of the most revolting in incident, with 
“The Gold Bug,” anticipate many later 
novels of adventure in tone and treat- 
ment. The “Descent into the Mael- 


* Contes de la Becasse. 
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strom” and the section of kindred 
tales where the design (Poe here laid 
express claim to originality of inven- 
tion) was to make a fiction plausible 
by the use of scientific facts and prin- 
ciples, struck another vein, a vein in 
which Mr. Wells has since sought dis- 
tinction. In the appailing semi-psycho- 
logical stories of “The Black Cat,” 
“The Tell-tale Heart,” and “The Pen- 
dulum” (the last has a far more pow- 
erful counterpart in L’Isle Adam’s “La 
Torture par |l’Espérance’’) the appeal 
chiefly is to instincts of physical re- 
pulsion. Their aim is the gratification 
of the pleasure in witnessing scenes of 
horror belonging amongst the educat- 
ed either to natures too blunted and in- 
sensitive, or to temperaments too 
coarse-grained, to respond to more im- 
material and subtle emotional stimu- 
lants. But, however repellent the de- 
tail, the ladder of ascent from the 
grosser aspect of his plots to the psy- 
chological is always discernible, and he 
sees most incidents under a dual as- 
pect. So accurate, indeed, is his ob- 
servation that science itself quotes him 
as an authority— 


“Edgard Poé.. . peut étre regardé 
comme un des observateurs des effets 
de la peur. Nul ne !’a plus minutieuse- 
ment décrite, nul n’a su mieux analyser 
et faire sentir avec plus de déchirment 
la douleur des émotions qui stupéfient, 
les palpitations qui brisent le coeur, qui 
ébranlent l’Ame, l’oppression qui suf- 
foque dans l’agonie.’’ 


Yet while in the greater number of 
these groups of stories the element of 
strict supernaturalism lacks, there is 
no abrupt line of demarcation discern- 
ible when Poe passes in things mate- 
rial from the normal to the abnormal, 
in things spiritual from the human to 
the preterhuman. Without direct ref- 
erence to the printed text it is difficult 
to recall where and in which instances 
he has crossed the limits of the pos- 


* ‘La Peur,’’ Mosso. 
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sible. His mind would seem to be so 
perpetually leaning over the verge of 
actualism that only a turn of the head 
determines whether his eyes fall on 
the phantoms that people the abyss, or 
upon the passers-by who tread the sol- 
id levels of the earth. For the atmos- 
phere, the medium through which we 
gaze, is always the same. One taint 
of moral ugliness and squalid crime, 
one mournful apathetic pre-occupation 
of spirit with the diseases, the disillu- 
sions, the graveyards, literal and figura- 
tive, of humanity, one continuous em- 
phasis, and obsession of the mind by 
the body, is imprinted on every page 
which bears his signature. Every pic- 
ture he draws is the hieroglyphic of a 
distorted brain, a half-wrecked genius, 
a wholly wrecked life. The strange 
nightmare of death, dwelt upen until 
it satiates his soul like an indulged 
sense, left its stamp, an indelible 
stamp, upon his autobiographical im- 
agination. His vision of life is epito- 
mized in his description of the human 
drama. 


That motley drama! Oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot, 
With its Phantom chased for ever- 
more 
By a crowd that seize it not, 
Through a circle that ever returneth 
in 
To the self-same spot; 
And much of madness and more of 
sin 
And horror, the soul of the plot. 
Out, out, are the lights—out all! 
And over each quivering form, 
The curtain a funeral pall. 
Comes down with the rush of a 
storm. 
And the angels all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the Play, is the Tragedy ‘“*Man,” 
And its hero, the Conqueror Worm. 


Such was Poe’s permanent literary 
mood. His mind dressed itself in 
many costumes, but to each he impart- 











ed the same folds, and each he wore 
according to his own, and no other 
man’s, fashioning. Few have given 
a more deeply dyed print to their in- 
dividuality. In some eight or ten lyrics 
he set himself apart from, if not above, 
every poet of his time and language. 
To him the world, with its beauty as 
with its foulness, with its moving riv- 
ers as with its stagnant pools, was 
nothing but a wilderness peopled with 
images of death; and by the extraor- 
dinary quality of his rhythmical ef- 
fects he accentuated the morbid lan- 
guor, the fungus-colored monotony of 
his opium-tinted vision. His verse was 
a translatiom of impression into sound. 
His prose is devoid, for the most part, 
of any definite appeal to the ear, but 
his verbal skill, without the aid of met- 
rical adjustment of words, creates an 
analogous atmosphere; and the mental 
imagery of surroundings, sentiment 
and sensation infects it with kindred 
qualities. Permeated with these qual- 
ities his transitions from the actual to 
the preternatural pass unnoticed. 
When he turns from “The Black Cat” 
to “The Case of M. Waldemar,” from 
“The Tell-tale Heart” to “Ligeia,” from 
the suggested identification of the ma- 
terial fabric of the House of Usher 
with the race who inhabit it to the em- 
bodiment of the Plague in “The Mask 
of the Red Death,” to the “Double” in 
“William Wilson,” to the spectre horse 
in “Metzengerstein,” no change of 
style reminds ius that he is modulating 
from plane to plane of the possible and 
the impossible. No better apprecia- 
tion of Poe is to be found than that 
of M. Baudelaire, the translator, editor, 
and analyst of his writings*— 


“Ce tempérament unique,” he says, 
“. . . lui a permis de peindre et d’ex- 
pliquer, d’une maniére impeccable, 
saisissante, terrible, l'exception dans 
Yordre moral . . . chez lui toute en- 


* “Edgar Poe, sa Vie et ses (Euvres,’’ Bande- 
laire, 


Paris, 1885. 
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trée en matiére est attirante sans vio- 
lence, comme un tourbillon. Sa solen- 
nité surprend et tient l’esprit en éveil. 
On sent tout d’abord qu'il s’agit de 
quelque chose de grave, et lentement, 
peu a peu, se déroule une histoire dont 
tout l’intérét repose sur une imper- 
ceptible déviation de Tintellect, sur 
une hypothése audacieuse, sur un 
dosage imprudent de la nature dans 
Yamalgame des facultés.” 


And resuming in one memorable 
phrase the supreme characteristic of 
the man, he adds “Poé est l’écrivain 
des nerfs—et méme de quelque chose 
de plus—et le meilleur que je¢ connais- 
se.” “L’écrivain des nerfs’—with an 
extra nerve; for method: to extend 
the precincts of the actual, to “de- 
grade” the tones of the abnormal! till 
the lines of demarcation are crossed 
unawares, and to materialize the pre- 
terhuman so that no spiritual attri- 
butes betray its alien presence in the 
gross world of matter where Poe’s 
realism sombrely revels; for aim: ter- 
ror. “The Case of M. Waldemar” il- 
lustrates the lowest rung of the intel- 
lectual ladder to which the aim in the 
hands of genius can descend, and from 
which at best it is only removed by 
difference of degree—a terror stimulat- 
ed by every detail inciting to bodily 
repulsion and the instinctive recoil of 
mental sanity from horrors morbid in 
conception and revolting in present- 
ment. With this “extra nerve,” this 
method, this aim, Poe remains master 
of his art, as, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, no other author has been. 

But the question arises of itself, does 
the “Tale of Terror’ demand the em- 
ployment of such means to the at- 
tainment of such effects? Poe has 
lived, written, and most tragically died. 
The almost perfect art of his best 
poems, the brilliancy of his construc- 
tive talents, the extraordinary powers 
of realization in his landscape sketches 
—the realism of nightmares, the singu- 
lar combination of morbid wildness, 
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verging on insanity, in his ideas, with 
his peculiarly lucid faculty for abbre- 
viated expression, for concentration 
and condensation of style, have won 
him—more especially amongst men 
who are themselves adepts—a high, if 
not the highest, rank amongst genre 
writers. 


“Tel qu’en Lui-méme enfin |l’éternité 
le change, 
Le Poéte suscite avec un glaive nu 
Son siécle 6pouvanté de n’avoir pas 
connu 
Que la mort triomphait dans cette voie 
étrange.’” 


But does his genius point to the 
only path of success in the special 
school over which it may be held to 
preside? Are the most penetrative ef- 
fects unattainable without the subor- 
dination of spiritual to material hor- 
rors? The question resolves itself in- 
to a study of the comparative excel- 
lence of other stories of the same class 
of composition. Sheridan Le Fanu’s is 
the name which will at once present 
itself to most English readers as Poe’s 
fellow in that particular domain of lit- 
erature. And undoubtedly the author 
of “Uncle Silas” possessed in a high 
degree the power of playing upon the 
nerves of his readers with sinister sug- 
gestions of shadowy perils emanat- 
ing from evil human influences or 
ghostly monstrosities—revenants, vam- 
pires, were-wolves. But without de- 
preciating his taient, which for the 
most part is free from the sordid mor- 
al squalor of Poe’s outlook, and which 
never descends to his extreme ugliness 
of morbid detail, it must be conceded 
Le Fanu rarely creates that suscepti- 
ble receptive attitude of mental emo- 
tionalism it is the triumph of Poe’s 
greater genius continually to evoke. 
The same want makes itself felt in 
the companion tales of a writer less 
known in England than in his adopted 


™“Le Tombeau d’Edgard Poe,’’ Stephane Mal- 
larme. 
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country—America—FitzJames O’Brien. 
Junior to Poe by some twenty years 
[Poe was born in 1809, O’Brien about 
1828], living, as Poe lived, the life of 
a spendthrift’s penury, James Russell 
Lowell discerned in this new soldier 
of literary fortune a rival talent “equal 
to Poe in many things, superior in a 
few.” The equality Lowell may have 
found in the brilliant ingenuity of 
O’Brien’s inventions, the originality of 
his ideas, and the conciseness of his 
execution; the superiority in the fact 
that there is not one of his stories in 
which the interest is centralized on any 
incident of bodily horror. In the most 
famous, “The Diamond Lens,” where 
the fanatic of the microscope is 
doomed to fall a victim to his passion 
for the marvellously beautiful nymph- 
animalcule enclosed in the slowly 
evaporating waterdrop on the slide,and 
disclosed to his view by means of the 
ill-gotten lens, the whole poignancy of 
the situation consists in the impossi- 
bility of establishing the faintest per- 
sonal link between the microscopist 
and the living, moving, radiant vision 
he beholds in its infinitesimal perfec- 
tion and inaccessible remoteness. In 
the “Wondersmith,” where O’Brien 
touches on a viler and brutalized stra- 
ta of fancy, the element of Hoffman- 
esque fantasy still dominates the sav- 
age squalor of the human passions. 
The animation of the evil-faced doll- 
mannikins by their infection with the 
“bottleful of souls,” and the scene of 
their midnight raid on the feathered 
and caged occupants of the bird-fan- 
cier’s shop, has as true a touch of in- 
spiration as the inimitable battle-of- 
the-mice seene in Hoffmann’s “Nut- 
cracker”; it has the same irresistible 
reality of presentment, the same vio- 
lent and vindictive suggestiveness; 
and though it borders on the confines 
of the conte cruelle, its fantastic ex- 
travagances in part redeem its bar- 
barity. “The Lost Room” approxi- 
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mates far closer to Poe’s manner of 
thought and execution. The dreari- 
ness, the intangible oppression, the un- 
familiarity of the familiar attained by 
the over-accentuation of the known 
until it has become the unknown, have 
the true ring of the “‘Tale of Terror” at 
its best. Yet it is significant that in no 
other instance does O’Brien convey the 
evasive impression of shadowy dread 
essential to the perfection of the art. 

It is in French fiction that Poe found 
his more formidable compeer, and per- 
haps amongst French novelists alone 
effects as sombre, as disquieting, as 
conclusive, have been obtained with- 
out recourse to the sensationalism of 
physical repulsion Poe summoned to 
his aid. In the most famous of Guy 
De Maupassant’s stories of the super- 
natural—“Le Horla’’—the suggestion of 
terror could scarcely be surpassed and 
the bounds of the extreme are touched; 
beyond, the tension could only snap. 


Yet there is no material unsightliness - 


of incident or descriptive detail. There 
is terror of the intelligence, of the im- 
agination, of the emotions, terror su- 
preme and dominant; there is terror, 
too, of bodily danger, for the “Horla” 
—evil, invisible, malevolent—has hands 
to strangle and destroy; but for the 
reader the sense of horror is through- 
out devoid of its coarser and cruder 
elements, and the level of art, so 
gained, is on another plane. It is the 
terror of the endless possibilities of 
night as compared with the terror of 
foul darkness in some shut cellar of a 
city street. Few have painted, with a 
profounder appreciation of the mys- 
teries beyond, the limitation of the 
senses. 


“Je m’éveille plein de gaité, avec des 
envies de chanter dans la gorge. Pour- 
quoi? Je descends le long de l'eau; 
et soudain, aprés une courte prome- 
nade, je rentre désolé, comme si 
quelque malheur m’attendait chez moi. 
Pourquoi? Est-ce un frisson de froid 
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qui, frélant ma peau, a ébranlé mes 
nerfs et assombri mon Ame? Est-ce 
la forme des nuages, ou la couleur du 
jour, la couleur des choses, si variable, 
qui, passant par mes yeux, a troublé 
ma pensée! Sait-on? Tout ce qui vous 
entoure, tout ce que nous yoyons sans 
le regarder, tout ce que nous frdlons 
sans le connaitre, tout ce que nous 
touchons sans le palper, tout ce que 
nous rencontrons sans le distinguer, a 
sur nous, sur nos organes et, par eux, 
sur nos idées, sur notre coeur luiméme, 
des effets rapides, suprenants et inex- 
plicables. Comme il est profond, ce 
mystére de I’Invisible! Nous ne pou- 
vons le sonder avec nos sens misér- 
ables, avec nos yeux qui ne savent 
apercevoir ni le trop petit, ni le trop 
grand, ni le trop prés, ni le trop loin .. 
avec nos oreilles qui nous trompent, 
car elles nous transmettent les vibra- 
tions de l’air en notes sonores . . . avec 
notre odorat, plus faible que celui d’un 
chien . . . avec notre goft qui peut a 
peine discerner l’Age d’un vin.’ 


On such a temper of mind Maupas- 
sant’s imagination built those of his 
stories (they are few and unfortunate- 
ly dispersed amongst stories of an- 
other texture) of the supernatural, of 
which one other, “Sur Il’Eau”"—the 
water of a river, “la plus sinistre des 
cimetiéres, celui of l’on n’a point de 
tombeau’”’—illustrates with equal pow- 
er the extra-normal sense impressions 
as they overtake and suspend the san- 
ity of the perceptive faculty. 

And as Maupassant reigns in the cir- 
cle of mental terror, so Gautier is as 
Saul amongst his brethren in his mas- 
terpiece of emotional terror, ““La Morte 
Amoureuse,”* Le Fanu rendered the 
vampire tradition in its customary 
form. “Carmilla,”” skilful as it is in 
treatment, is little more than a re-ed- 
ited, modernized version of an old and 
hideous fantasy. But Gautier trans- 
figured the monstrous features of a 
grim medizval grotesque into the trag- 
®La Maison Tellier. 


* “‘Nouvelles,"’ T. Gautier. 
1° “In a Glass Darkly,’’ Sheridan Le Fanu 
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ic beauty of a Medusa head. He has 
so riveted the attention upon the emo- 
tional agony of his terrible love story 
that if a measure of loathsomeness re- 
mains provocative of physical recoil, it 
is eclipsed by the many-colored shad- 
ows of that supervening passion, and 
in that eclipse the grosser aspects, in- 
separable from any presentment of the 
vampire theme, are obscured. The 
two stories should be read side by side. 
Le Fanu has done the work of a 
thoroughly competent. story teller, 
Gautier that of a great imaginative 
artist. 

It is in this latter capacity that Poe’s 
contemporary, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
approached the supernatural, and, in 
America, with Hawthorne, supernatu- 
ralism passed into a new phase. Notwo 
writers ever employed more opposite 
methods, In theintensely prosaicreality 
Poe endeavored to bestow upon the in- 
tangible, in the materialization of the 
spectral, in the logical consistencies of 
inventions whose base is some bold 
assumption of the impossible, he ef- 
faces the distinction between the facts 
and the nightmares superadded to the 
facts, until for the reader nightmare 
and actuality are merged in one. 
Moreover, he overthrows the under- 
standing by surprise, and with a shock 
of terror takes credulity by violence. 
Hawthorne’s method is in all things 
the reverse. Terror is seldom a feat- 
ure of his dealings with things un- 
known. Shock and surprise are heed- 
fully avoidec. He effaces distinctions 
after another fashion between things 
of sense and substance, and things 
extra to sense and substance. His 
most successful attempts are, as it 
were, atmospherically conceived. He 
bestows an unreality upon the famil- 
iar, he grafts a strangeness upon the 
commonplace, gives an evasiveness to 
certainties. He tones down, one might 
say, the level of life to a dream-im- 
pression, and then .ets the dream glide 


into it before the onlooker is aware of 
its presence. Where substance is 
painted as shadow, shadow may well 
bear the likeness of substance. In 
“Howe’s Masquerade,” the most per- 
fect perhaps of all his tales, Haw- 
thorne has literally exemplified this 
process. The crisis of the story bears 
so close an analogy to the crisis of 
Poe’s “William Wilson” that Poe's 
generous admiration gave way for a 
moment to suspicion; but his obvious- 
ly unjust charge of plagiarism, brought 
against the rival story-teller, serves 
only to emphasize the wide disparities 
of treatment. In the one we are con- 
fronted by a psychological study; in 
the other we are under the spell of 
romance. In both the theme is the 
well-worn idea of a man confronted by 
his own wraith or “double.” Haw- 
thorne has invested the whole scene 
with a dignity which is always deli- 
eately light-handed, while the light- 
ness never for an instant detracts 
from the dignity. But beyond so ordi- 
nary a characteristic of all his writ- 
ings he has here significantly given us 
the key to his method. He has put the 
living actors into fancy dress before 
he introduces those other masquera- 
ders upon the stage whose pantomime 
is voiceless, and whose feet are sound- 
less on the stair. And whether his 
concern is with “The White Old 
Maid,” “The Birthmark,” “Rappucini’s 
Daughter,” “Young Goodman Brown,” 
or “The Hill of the Seven Hollows,” 
one is still always conscious of that 
fancy-dress element, that faintly fan- 
tastic clothing of earth and sky and 
tree and man which was the sponta- 
neous impulse of Hawthorne’s art. Poe 
demands more—he would extort, not 
solicit, faith, He confuses our intel- 
ligence—the automatic reason of the 
imagination—as with the gloomy dark- 
ness of a shadowed street, where the 
flare of naphtha or the heavy yellow 
raslight leave in blackness the recess- 

















es of sombre archways. Hawthorne 
throws mist over that imaginative 
rationality. His world is moonlit; 
his inventions—as he himself tells us— 
require to be read in the same illumin- 
ated twilight in which they were writ- 
ten. “Opened in sunshine, they are 
apt to look exceedingly like a volume 
of blank pages.” He.does not ask his 
readers to take him at more than his 
own valuation. He appeals to their 
sentiment, to their moral being, to 
their sympathies; he takes them into 
his confidence: the author is rarely 
out of sight in his tale. Whatever 
the figures, factors, or incidents, we 
are to see them as Hawthorne saw, we 
are to think through his thoughts, see 
through his sensitive vision. It is im- 
possible to feel oneself face to face 
with any single object described. 
They: are, as he hints, stories of dream- 
substance; and is there anything more 
rigidly personal, more incommunicably 
individual, than a dream? He is the 
Hans Andersen, as Poe is the Hoff- 
mann, of the supernatural. He as- 
pires to no realism; his charm lies in 
his unrivalled grace of unconcealed 
artificiality. 

Both Poe and Hawthorne were men 
possessed of ultra-perceptive capac- 
ities. Hawthorne’s sensitiveness 
amounted to an extra sense. Poe had, 
one is convinced, the extra nerve 
ascribed to him. To their genius was 
likewise accorded—an advantage or de- 
merit as men view it—the particular 
excellence which is induced by work- 
ing in a limited area, not indeed of 
subject but of thought. With Haw- 
thorne the sphere in which he sought 
his effects was narrow; and the ef- 
fects were of unvaried, or but slightly 
varied, kinds. Supernatural or unsu- 
pernatural, the colors assorted on Haw- 
thorne’s palette are the same, and are 
equally well adapted for the portray- 
al of a spectre or a man; and, as with 
Poe, only by an effort of memory can 
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the reader recall where and in which 
of his works the normal slides into the 


abnormal. Possibly—though both 
Maupassant and Gautier might be in- 
stanced as proving the contrary—it is 
to their restrictions, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, that both owe their pre- 
eminence in their own school of 
fiction. Other men of equal talent as 
story+tellers—for it is a question not 
of the greatness, but of the quality, 
of genius—have made experiment in 
the genre, but rarely with success. Mr. 
Stevenson made his adventure with 
“Markheim” and “Thrawn Janet.” 
But, though he worked with skill and 
vigor of pen, we are distinctly aware 
that the author of “Treasure Island,” 
of “Will o’ the Mill,” of “Prince Otto,” 
has shifted his anchor for the moment, 
and is applying a new tool to a new 
craft; while in his longer effort of 
“Dr, Jekyll” Mr. Stevenson as a moral- 
ist carries more weight than Mr. Ste- 
venson as a supernaturalist. As Bal- 
zac, by force of his psychological ve- 
racity, extorts faith in his “Peau de 
Chagrin” with a high hand, so Mr. 
Stevenson by force of moral terrorism 
compels belief in the abnormal condi- 
tions of Dr. Jekyll’s dual existence. 
But a suspicion will linger in the mind 
of every refiective reader that, were 
the moralism eliminated from _ the 
story, the superhumanism would carry 
little comviction with it. It is a case 
in which the pill has been shrewdly 
used to conceal the gilding. 

The attempt to combinethe human-life 
science of the moral or emotional psy- 
chologist with a main thread of super- 
naturalism was one of the earliest, as 
it has remained one of the most recent, 
efforts of the novelist. With Maupas- 
sant the “short story” of the supernat- 
ural may be held to have said, if by 
no means its last word, at least a word 
which will not be surpassed as a work 
of consummate art. But the modern 
novel of the supernatural, as distin- 
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guished from the short story, chroni- 
cles a somewhat different record, and 
its literary genealogy is far less evi- 
dent. It has, generally speaking, other 
and wider aims; it effects success or 
failure under other and more diverse 
conditions. It may be questioned 
whether any one endeavor gave a spe- 
cial impetus to literary fashion. Pos- 
sibly the novel form is not favorable 
to the use of the supernatural as sub- 
ject-matter. Le Fanu reserved his 
short stories for its treatment. Haw- 
thorne’s longer works, “The House of 
the Seven Gables,” “The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” “Transformation,” are almost 
without a hint of the abnormal. Poe 
adhered firmly to the doctrine that a 
perfect work of art must be of a 
length to be read at one reading. His 
principles inhibited the novel alto- 
gether, if artistic perfection were the 
goal sought. “Having conceived with 
deliberate care a certain unique or 
single effect to be wrought out, he 
[the author] then combines such events 
as may best aid him in establishing this 
preconceived effect. If his very initial 
sentence tend not tothe outbringing of 
this effect, then he has failed in his 
very first step. In the whole compo- 
sition there should not be a word writ- 
ten of whieh the tendency, direct or 
indirect, is not to the pre-established 
design.” Unity of effect, moreover, 
was not, according to his dictum, only 
a matter of conception and perform- 
ance on the part of the author, but 
was equally dependent on the unbrok- 
en continuity of the reader’s attention; 
hence it follows that all stories must 
be within the compass of a “single 
hour more or less of study.” Un- 
doubtedly terror-effects, as Poe de- 
signed them, could be attained by no 
other medium. Though the supreme 
moment is approached by graduated 
stages, it is always so contrived as to 
come swiftly and take the reader’s 
credulity by storm. Suspense cannot 


be prolonged without diminution of 
the acute mental anxiety which should 
preface the catastrophe, and the catas- 
trophe once over it is evident that no 
dying echoes should be permitted to 
blunt the sensation of horror, no lin- 
gering over the scene should be al- 
lowed to accustom the eye to the sight, 
of which the terror consists—how of- 
ten—merely in the unfamiliarity. 
Thus terror, unless used incidently— 
as the tapping hand at the window in 
the opening chapters of “Wuthering 
Heights’—has usually been outside the 
novelist’s province. It has been an 
episode, but rarely a theme. George 
Sand, who may be considered one of 
the originators of the supernatural in 
moral fiction, discarded almost every 
semblance of terror in “Spiridion.” 
Her method differed further from that 
of other authors in so far that she 
makes no attempt to introduce the su- 
pernatural as if it were contraband 
eargo. “Spiridion” is a story of living 
souls to whom the world of dead souls 
has opened a window. She makes no 
slightest effort to deprecate scepti- 
cism or solicit belief. She expects her 
readers to volunteer a sympathetic and 
passive acceptance to possibilities that 
transcend experience. Her ghost 
masks himself in no futile disguises. 
He has his own reason for earthly re- 
existence, and his reason for re-exist- 
ence is the justification for its abnor- 
malism; he is a ghost, so to say, with 
a purpose—a theological, or rather an- 
ti-theological, purpose; he is an apos- 
tle risen from the dead to propagate 
the doctrines of an illuminated and 
philosophical creed. The faint glamorof 
romance, which in the earlier stages 
of the narrative clings round the fig- 
ures of Spiridion and his monk-disci- 
ples, evaporates as disquisition follows 
disquisition, and the web of a fanci- 
ful and beautiful legend gives way at 
length under the weight of controver- 
sial dogma and metaphysical specula- 
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tion. Its chief interest, however, is 
unimpaired by its undeniable tedium; it 
lies in its position in the tables of lit- 
erary ancestry. For even more than 
“Séraphita” it is the type of the relig- 
ious and moral novels of supernatu- 
ralism which were to succeed it—nov- 
els, that is, where the moral or relig- 
ious element predominates over the 
emotional, psychological, or personal 
elements, in constituting the material 
of the fiction. 

“Spiridion,” it may be, inaugurated 
a school, of which the later products 
may fairly be illustrated by examples 
drawn from the works of two notable 
modern novelists—Mr. Shorihouse and 
Mrs. Oliphant. 

In “A Beleaguered City” Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s story is a parable of modern 
life illustrating the scriptural axiom 
that the man of little faith “will not 
be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.” Here the dead of a certain 
city do arise, inspired with mission- 
ary zeal, and return, an invisible host 
compassed by darkness, to the abodes 
of the living. Their presence, felt if 
unseen, drives the ‘legitimate occu- 
pants from their homes, and the 
streets are abandoned to the silent in- 
truders. The evicted citizens camp 
around the outer walls until, tardily 
convinced that conversion by wir- 
acle does not necessarily imply the re- 
organization of the spiritual and moral 
man, that it will not, in fact, lead to 
any “true appreciation of the import 
of life,” the dead at length evacuate 
the city and the siege—if siege it can 
be called, where there is neither at- 
tack nor defence—is at an end. There 
is a breach in the darkness, and, after 
certain preliminaries of peace are ne- 
gotiated, the living re-enter their 
homes and life resumes its common 
course. In this narrative there is no 
complication of thought and no ob- 
security of fact. Mrs. Oliphant has 

neither the help nor the hindrances of 
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the true-born mystic. She portrays a 
marvel; she does not descry a mys- 
tery. And to a certain extent she 
achieves an effect. The opening chap- 
ters, the intimation of the inclosing 
darkness, the encompassment of night 
has, if not the extraordinary disquie- 
tude of Maupassant’s “La Nuit” 
(which, to those who recall it, makes 
other kindred efforts insignificant), 
still a fair measure of impressiveness. 
The evidence of the ensuing occur- 
rences given by the matter-of-fact av- 
erage man, in whose delineation Mrs. 
Oliphant here, as elsewhere, is at 
home, leaves little to be desired. But, 
and this is the point at issue, when 
she supplements his testimony with 
that of the visionary, the spiritual 
idealist who alone remains in that city 
tenanted by the dead; when, that is 
to say, she tries to bring, her readers 
into close quarters with the invaders, 
the collapse is entire, and one is tempt- 
ed to say that except where genius, 
like love, laughs at locksmiths, liter- 
ary talent cannot set us face to face 
with the Unseen. 

And as Mrs. Oliphant, so also Mr. 
Shorthouse fell into a like snare. As 
a novel, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, “Countess Eve” can scarcely be 
considered a success. Mr. Shorthouse 
seeks, after the manner of Hawthorne, 
some species of fancy dress for his 
romance. He, with Mrs. Oliphant, 
finds it in a’ theatrical décor of French 
Catholicism. French terms and phras- 
es seem to supply to the pens of both 
authors a more convenient medium of 
sentiment than their more prosaic- 
sounding English equivalents. But, 
particularly with Mr. Shorthouse, the 
landscape, religious as well as mate- 
rial, which is the mise en scene of the 
story, produces that indefinable effect 
of merely stage portraiture. Moreover, 
the grasp of character is too slight; 
the actors—the countess, the abbess, 
the player, the violinist—are, as one 
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might say, too ornamental, to incite us 
to belief; they are unreal as regards 
life, without the compensation of im- 
aginative vitality. On the other hand, 
as the conception of a plot in which 
the supernatural was to serve as a 
main factor, there were possibilities of 
an interest subtler than any Mrs. Oli- 
phant conceived of. The idea of the 
story, if we understand it aright— 
which the obscurity and confusion of 
the narrative make dubious—is full of 
latent suggestiveness, full of promised, 
but unrealized, developments. of 
thought and action. 

To take the idea detached from the 
action, it would seem to be deduced 
from a supposition that thought may, 
under certain conditions, become so in- 
tensely vital that, severed from the 
thinker, it may enter upon an inde- 
pendent existence of its own; that in 
that phase of existence it may ob- 
trude itself upon the consciousness of 
another person, enter within the 
spheres of other lives, and may even 
become, from an influence a_pres- 
ence, apparent to the senses of cer- 
tain elect individuals. Applied by Mr. 
Shorthouse, the theory dramatizes it- 
self. Countess Eve’s husband has 
sinned a pre-marriage sin. His sin 
has materialized its spiritual essence, 
and, thus embodied, the sin becomes 
in its turn a Tempter. In the form of 
the spectral Abbé it whispers new de- 
sires into the young wife’s ears, and 
instigates the play-actor to seek the 
gratification of his and her fugitive 
passion in the consummation of evil. 
Such is the theme. The thought and 
the form of thought are in themselves 
singularly complete. But the work- 
manship is defective. The figure of 
the ghost-abbé, visible to three of the 
actors in the little drama, hangs rath- 
er like a broken thread in mid-air; it 
comes on the stage an unaccounted-for 
personality, and only by an effort of 
attention does the reader discover the 


legitimate connection of the phantom 
with the husband’s prematrimonial in- 
trigue. Moreover, whenever we are 
brought face to face with the appar- 
ition, whenever, as in “A Beleaguered 
City,”’ suggestion is abandoned for di- 
rect presentment, there is the same 
anti-climax of impression, and the con- 
viction is re-enforced that the author’s 
art is inadequate for the author’s aim. 

Yet though such writers of undeni- 
able excellence have both, according 
to our estimation, failed, it is more 
than possible that other methods of 
treatment exist by which the difficul- 
ties they found insuperable may be 
overcome—methods by which the su- 
pernatural may be introduced and pass 
unchallenged the sympathetic or im- 
aginative incredulity of intellectual 
sceptics. Modern psychology, at least, 
hints at some first principles for the 
guidance of authors. It has taught us 
that the origin of all belief—and it is 
belief in his fiction as possible, that 
the novelist must compel—lies in sen- 
sation. “Plus ou moins masquée, la 
sensation est la condition, sine qué 
non, de la croyance, et il nous est im- 
possible de croire 4 ce dont nous ne 
pouvons immédiatement ou médiate- 
ment avior une perception sensible.’’™ 
Science has gone further, it has at- 
tempted—it is for the scientist to say 
with what success—to determine the 
degrees of conviction induced by the 
evidence of the several senses of hear- 
ing, seeing, and touching. For, set- 
ting aside the more indistinct per- 
ceptions of taste and smell, we are 
told that (though opinions differ as to 
the order of merit) the testimony of 
the ear stands lowest, that of the eye 
next, that of touch—at a greatly in- 
creased ratio—foremost in the scale. 
It would seem to follow, without en- 
tering into scientific details, that ac- 
cording to the author’s power of de- 
picting sensation, according to his 

11 “Psychologie de la Croyance,” Camille Bos. 
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power of awakening the echo of sen- 
sations depicted, of forcing his readers 
sympathetically to see, to hear, to 
touch, so will be his power of engen- 
dering a preliminary belief. But this 
talent is not enough; to it must be 
added that of delineating emotion with 
equal vigor. Belief is a complex pro- 
cess. Once engendered, if it is not to 
die still-born, if it is not to remain “un 
non-étre, un mot vide,” the vitalizing 
presence of an emotion is requisite. 
The terrorist was aware instinctively 
of this. Fear, the emotion which 
above all others unhinges the will and 
disorganizes the resources of reason, is 
in his stories the vivifying principle. 
Who trembles believes. Where fear 
has ceased to be the accompaniment of 
the supernatural, belief must seek, as 
it were, its nutriment in some other 
emotional envelopment. 

It is doubtless improbable that any 
novelist has yet worked consciously 
upon the principles of psychological 
analysis, and when the scientist adds 
to sensation and emotion further con- 
ditions essential to belief, of memory, 
will, habit and expectancy, the lay 
mind is left with an uneasy suspicion 
that it is being conducted round a cir- 
cle expressed in the formula that if 
man must see to believe, he must no 
less believe in order to see. Yet some 
initial and elementary axioms remain 
for the guidance, if not of the writer, 
of the critic. It is more than possible 
that it is the deficiency of emotional 
power that leaves us wholly unim- 
pressed by the supernaturalisin of the 
moralist and the religionist in the 
novels cited of George Sand, of Mrs. 
Oliphant, and Mr. Shorthouse; more 
than possible that it is the vividness 
with which Gautier has drawn the 
reciprocal passion of Guy de Malivert 
and the dead girl, that gives the haz- 
ardous supernaturalism of “Spirite” 
its singular hold upon the ‘reader's 
mind. 
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Gautier’s theme is more or less iden- 
tical with that of a book which, be- 
ing of recent date, will be better re- 
membered—Lucas Malet’s ‘“‘Gateless 
Barrier.” Each novel deals with the 
love of a living man for a dead wom- 
an®* whose affections, surviving death 
intact, still seek in a phantasmal em- 
bodiment of her former semblance the 
happiness of a union life had with- 
held. Beyond the bare outline of the 
subject-matter, method ahd treatment 
are radically reversed. Where the 
English novel at one stroke sets us 
face to face with a pink-gowned ghost- 
figure in the traditional haunted cham- 
ber of fiction, the French artist pre- 
ludes Spirite’s apparition with gradual 
manifestations—manifestations always 
allowing the possibility of a natural 
interpretation, until doubts are re- 
solved by the reflection in the mirror 
of that one face in all the world which 
brings with it to Malivert its revela- 
tion of predestined passion. But it is 
not alone in the delicate deliberateness 
of Gautier’s handicraft that the two 
works afford a curious contrast. In 
“Spirite” the intercourse between the 
two lovers has for its key-note the 
spiritualization of the man’s whole na- 
ture, his estrangement from material 
desire by the infection of the fair soul 
whose fugitive human semblance 
eludes not the touch but the grasp of 
sense. The climax of the story is 
reached when Spirite repents that she 
has overtaxed Malivert’s strength of 
soul, leading him» to love her, not as a 
spirit with the desire of the eternal 
marriage of pure souls, but as a wom- 
an, very fair to behold, with the de- 
sire of earthly union. Extraordinarily 
pathetic is the scene when, renouncing 
the last poor vanity of mortal affec- 
tion, she resumes the remote ethereal- 
ity of her spiritual semblance. “La 
femme a voulu étre aimée—et jai failli 
te perdre 4 jamais,” she cries, in ter- 
ror of the penalty which awaits the 
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unworthiness of material passion. 
And the beauty which was the delight 
of his eyes, the feminine tenderness of 
those faint caresses, the gaieties of a 
too mundane happiness are withdrawn 
from her lover, and no surface veil 
of the girlhood which is dead is again 
suffered to humanize the austerer ra- 
diance of the soul which is alive. 

In the “Gateless Barrier” the out- 
look is reversed. There the whole en- 
deavor of the lover is not to divest 
himself of materiality, but to re-endow 
the spectral existence of the gentle 
soul he loves, with matter, with the 
needs, the desires, the passions of the 
dust and the clay of human nature. 
He would “establish her in this earth- 
ly life she was re-entering, and chain 
her spirit to this recovered human body 
by some corporeal act. The catastrophe 
is centred in the supper scene, where, 
inverting the position of our primeval 
parents, the man tempts the phantom 
to eat of the fruit of the earth out- 
spread before her, and to become not 
as the gods, but as other women are. 

In both novels the love-interest pre- 
dominates. over all other interests. 
Whether—to return to psychological 
principles—it provides a_ sufficiently 
strong emotional current to open a 
passage for the supernatural facts rep- 
resented, whether the emotion has im- 
petus enough to carry the abnormal- 
ism of the narrative beyond the bar 
where imagination rejects the impos- 
sible in art no less than in life, is an 
open question. The only criterion of 
success is the infinitely varying sus- 
ceptibility of the individual reader, 
and judgment founded on such neces- 
sarily conflicting testimony must merely 
represent a personal opinion. For the 
public at large possibly no emotion in 
relation to the supernatural can quite 
vie with the emotion of terror as used 
by the earlier novelists; no other emo- 
tion can give so vivid an hallucination 
of reality to the unreal. “Si ’homme 


intrépide peut quelque fois se tromper, 
celui qui a peur se trompe toujours;” 
and, in fiction, this deception by fear 
reigns so far paramount over the de- 
ception by love. 

The most powerful novel of the most 
modern school of the psychological 
supernaturalist, and one which reflects 
most closely the temper of the day, 
seems to corroborate this conjectural 
theory of the principles underlying the 
successful presentment of the preter- 
human. In “Flames,” Mr. Hichens 
has interwoven a double thread of 
emotion with his supernaturalist plot. 
He has reinforced the concentrated 
sentiment of terror belonging to the 
main episodes of the story, with the 
sentiment of a girl’s—a girl of the Lon- 
don streets—absolutely selfless and self- 
sacrificing passion for the man whose 
honor, whose whole moral being, is 
falling a prey to the malign influence 
clothed in the semblance of his dead 
friend. In the skilful interchange of 
one master emotion with another, in 
the alternation of love with terror, or 
in some scenes by the fusion of both, 
he has prolonged the tension of nerve 
and the tension of sympathy beyond 
the possible duration of either as an 
isolated sentiment; and in so doing, 
above other authors, he has created 
for many readers that condition of 
mental receptivity which admits of a 
passive acquiesence in what is abnor- 
mal. And, further, it may be noted 
that his terror is mainly an incorporeal 
terror: it is the terror of “Le Horla,” 
of “Sur l’Eau”—a horror realistically hu- 
man, but intellectual rather than phys- 
ical: while, in what we may call the sec- 
ondary emotional element, the passion 
of the girl, though equally and recog- 
nizably human, is of the nature of those 
loves the soul has made holy with the 
whiteness of its everlasting fires. But 
once more the predestined failure of 
the supernaturalist overtakes Mr. Hich- 
ens, as it has overtaken his fellows 
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in the craft. In his direct presentment 
of the re-incarnated Tempter his actu- 
ality of touch forsakes him. When the 
mask is withdrawn, when suggestion is 
supplanted by description, when the 
evil counterfeit is unveiled before our 
eyes in his acts and thoughts, his as- 
pect is more that of a pictured devil 
in a Danse Macabre than an evil real- 
ity of distorted manhood. 

So terrorist, moralist, religionist, 
emotionalist, and psychologist have, 
each after his kind, taken up the para- 
ble and evolved out of the raw mate- 
rial of the abnormal and preterhuman 
a feature—never. more prominent than 
now—of literary art. The radius em- 
braces too wide a circle to allow crit- 
icism to follow its branches to their 
ultimate bifurcations, and each man 
can supplement for himself the list of 
authors cited. But, theorizing yet fur- 
ther upon the conditions favorable or 
adverse to the production of the best 
work of their particular school, it 
would seem that the attitude of mind 
of the author should admit of no neu- 
trality of belief in the supernatural. 
Secure credulity or secure scepticism 
would appear—either the one or the 
other—to promise a greater measure of 
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success, a sharper touch, a clearer out- 
line than the waverer between faith 
and unfaith can ever attain. The be- 
liever will work on the basis of his 
faith, the disbeliever will work on the 
basis of his imagination. Both will 
work with certainty of hand, certainty 
of reality in the conception will invig- 
orate the believer, certainty of imagi- 
native invention will stimulate the 
skeptic, while both forms of cer- 
tainty will be denied the agnos- 
tic, whose conception of what can- 
not be is crossed and recrossed at 
every turn by his conception of what, 
after all, may be. The attitude of 
mind of believer and unbeliever, thus 
bracketed together in antithesis to the 
attitude of mind in which the agnostic 
stands alone, is in truth but a further 
practical application of the teaching of 
Philosophy to literary art, “l’incroy- 
ance est encore une forme, souvent une 
forme supérieure de la croyance.” Be- 
liever and unbeliever, even in the 
authorship of fiction, stand confessed 
as the two ends of the same pole, and 
dogmatic negation will produce work 
of one blood and race and dogmatic 
affirmation. 





THE OBERLES.* 


BY BENE BAZIN. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DISCLOSURE. 


At exactly the same hour, the Cap- 
tain, who was inspecting the soldiers’ 
uniforms in the court, seeing one of 
the two volunteers detailed to his com- 
pany, asked the wachtmeister, “Where 
is the other?” 


* Translated for The Living Age by Annie 
Dunbar Perkins. 
Copyright by The Living Age Co. 
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“I have not seen him, Captain” an- 
swered Hamm, and turning toward the 
Saxon, Oberlé’s comrade, “Do you 
know where he is?” 

fHe went out after drill and has not 
come back.” 

“For once,” grumbled the Captain, 
“T will not punish. Probably he did 
not understand, but you will bring the 
matter to his notice from me, en 
he comes in, Hamm. Do not fail’ 

Thus the incident had no immediate 
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consequence. But when the men as- 
sembled again to groom the horses, as 
they did every afternoon between one 
and two o’clock, Jean’s absence could 
not fail to be remarked. All along the 
walls of the stables, on the outside, 
the horses were fastened to iron rings. 
The men were handling the brush, 
among them the newly arrived volun- 
teers, who were taking a lesson in 
grooming under the direction of their 
two brushers. The sergeants were 
looking on carelessly, when the wacht- 
meister of the third company came out 
of his office and went to the south side 
of the court, where Oberlé should have 
been. His thick lips bit his red mous- 
tache. Hé@ glanced along the file. 

“Has not Oberlé come in yet?” 

The same comrade answered, “When 
he left the barracks he ran across to 
his room.” 

“Was he at the restaurant?” 

“He did not breakfast with us.” 

“That will do,” said the wachtmeister. 
He made a grimace and rolled his 
fierce eyes, which showed that he 
judged the situation to be a grave one. 
It was grave for Oberlé, but it was 
also serious for him. Neither the Cap- 
tain nor the Lieutenant was in the 
barracks at this moment. If anything 
disagreeable happened the Captain 
would not fail to ask: “Why did you 
not tell me?” 

Hamm crossed the court, in doubt 
all the while what to do, and recalling 
a remark of his father, the police 
officer of Obernai. Did he not say 
when Gottfried was at Obernai a fort- 
night ago, “You are going to have M. 
Joseph Oberlé’s son in your regiment. 
Keep your eye on him. I shall be 
very much astonished if he does not do 
something out of the way. He is the 
image of his grandfather, a madman 
who hates Germans, and he is capable 


of a coup de téle.” 
But he must make some investiga- 
tions before he showed too much zeal. 


It was not difficult. The entrance of 
the Rue des Balayeurs was just op- 
posite the gate of the barracks: Hamm 
flicked the dust from his blue tunic 
with the ends of his fingers, took an 
oblique course across the court, and 
went to enquire of the landlady at 
Jean’s lodging, in the large house to 
the left with the green shutters. Her 
answer was: 

“He went off in a carriage with a 
valise.” 

“What address did he give?” 

“Rue de la Mesange.” 

“No number?” 

“If he did I did not hear it. I don’t 
know.” 

Suspicion took shape in Hamm’s 
mind. The wachtmeister had no farther 
reason to hesitate. He ran off to the 
Captain, who lodged in the new quar- 
ter, as far away as the Herderstrasse. 

The Captain was not at home. Dis- 
appointed, his blood heated by his 
long walk, Hamm came back to the 
barracks by a short cut across the 
University gardens, when he suddenly 
thought that near by, behind the build- 
ing of the Germania club, in the Rue 
Grandidier, lived Lieutenant von Far- 
now. Von Farnow did not belong to 
the second squadron, but Hamm knew 
that he was betrothed to Oberlé’s sis- 
ter; the non-commissioned officers had 
talked it over. 

He went up to the first floor of the 
superb stone house. The orderly, on 
being questioned, replied. “Monsieur 
le Lieutenant is dressing.” 

In fact the Lieutenant was dressing 
to make some visits and to go to the 
officer’s Casino. In drawers and shirt 
he was bending over a_ toilet-table 
strewn with brushes and manicure in- 
struments, washing his face. The 
whole room smelled of Cologne water. 
He turned his face, dripping with 
water, towards the wachtmeister, and 
said, seizing a towel, “Is that you, 
Hamm? What is the matter?’ 
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“Monsieur le Lieutenant, I took the 
liberty to come, because my Captain is 
not at home, and volunteer Oberlé—” 

“Oberlé? What has he been doing?” 
interrupted yon Farnow, startled. 

“He has not been seen since half 
past eleven.” 

“Farnow, who was wiping his face, 
flung the towel violently on the table, 
and approached the wachtmeister. He 
remembered Madame Oberlé’s fears, 
and Hamm thought, “He has the same 
idea that I have.” 

“How? Has not been seen? Have 
you been to his lodging?” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Lieutenant, he left 
the house in a carriage at ten minutes 
of twelve.” 

The young lieutenant felt the chill 
of death at his heart. ‘He closed his 
eyes a moment, made a violent effort 
to retain the appearance of self-con- 
trol, and succeeded. He was as pale 
as ashes, but not a muscle of his face 
changed, as he said, “You have only 
one thing to do, Hamm, and that is to 
inform your Commandant; he will 
make enquiries, and will do whatever 
is prescribed in such a case.” 

Farnow even had the courage to 
glance at the clock of flowered Dresden 
which ornamented his writing desk, 
and remark, “Forty minutes past one; 
you will have to make haste.” 

The wachtmeister saluted and went 
out. 

The officer hurried into his office and 
asked for communication with the po- 
lice agent of the Strasbourg station. 
Ten minutes later he was called up by 
telephone and learned that a volunteer 
of the 9th Hussars, in uniform, arrived 
at the last moment with a valise and 
took a ticket for Russ-Hersbach, first 
class. 

“No! it is impossible!’ cried Farnow, 
throwing himself on the divan in his 
office. “There must be some mistake. 
Russ-Hersbach is almost the frontier, 
and Jean could not desert, because he 
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is in love. He must be at Alsheim. In 
any case he would wish to see Odile 
again. I must find out.” 

He struck his writing table with his 
fist, and called, “Hermann!” 

The orderly, a large, stolid German, 
half opened the door. 

“Saddle my horse and yours, imme- 
diately.” 

Farnow was ready almost  in- 
stantly, descended, found the two 
horses waiting in the street, crossed 
the town, and when he had passed the 
foot of the fortifications began to trot 
as fast as possible. 

The nearer he came to Alsheim the 
more probable seemed Jean’s deser- 
tion. His conversation with Madame 
Oberlé came back to him in its least 
details, and he had other reasons for 
dreading this misfortune, against 
which his imperious will revolted. “He 
understands Germany so little. At 
Counsellor Brausig’s he boasted of it, 
And then his divided family, and my 
engagement to his sister which empha- 
sizes its divisions. But he, too, is be- 
trothed or nearly so. And natures like 
his, French natures, are apt to be 
ruled by love—No—I shall find him 
down there—or hear some news of 
him.” 

It was hot on the long treeless road 
which unrolled from village to village 
through the harvested plain like a 
dusty ribbon. The sky above the 
fields was lurid and threatening; on 
the horizon behind the Vosges, moun- 
tains of clouds rested motionless, full 
of sunbeams. The sweating horses 
went at full speed. Under the nut- 
trees among the stubble, the children 
raised their poles and shouted as the 
horsemen went by. 

Hermann thought, “Herr Lieutenant 
must have lost his wits. He goes fast- 
er and faster.” 

As they drew near, Farnow felt an 
increasing anguish. “If I do not find 
him?—If he has indeed——” They left 
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Obernai to the right. A cross road led 
to Alsheim. Soon they could see the 
blue roof of the Oberlés growing 
larger among the verdure. 

“Lucienne! Lucienne! Lucienne!” 

, * * e * * * * 
“\_Within the house where the heat of 
the Autumn day was softened, a sin- 
gle voice broke the silence, so weak! 
so monotonous! It was the voice of 
Madame Oberlé. Seated near the arm 
chair of the grandfather, in the room 
which the sick man no longer left, 
Madame Oberlé was reading aloud the 
Journal @’ Alsace, for the postman had 
made the evening distribution. One 
could hear the murmur of words 
through the open window, like the ca- 
denced recital of the rosary. \ In the 
billiard room, below the room which 
had always been Jean’s, M. Joseph 
Oberlé, seated in the shadow of the 
curtain, was half asleep with some let- 
ters and a number of the Strasburger 
Post on his knee. At the end of the 
room, bending over a little Louis XVI 
desk, was Lwucienne, writing. 

“Monsieur! Monsieur Oberlé.” 

He started, and springing up quick- 
ly, threw wide the half-opened door. 
In the vestibule he met the door-keep- 
er, hurrying in, “Why do you call me? 
You know I do not like——” 

He talked with the man a moment 
and returned, beaming. “My Lucienne, 
M. de Farnow is waiting for you at 
the gate.” 

She was already on her feet, blush- 
ing, “He? why does he not come in?” 

“He is on horseback, in great haste. 
Perhaps he is afraid. Go find him, my 
love, and bring him back with you. 
Tell him he need not fear any scandal: 
I will prevent any scene.” 

He made a gesture to show that the 
doors up stairs should be shut, from 
which came the monotonous sound 


of the voice reading the paper. 
She looked in the mirror and pushed 
up her hair. 


He continued: 
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“Go, my dear, it is you he wants to 


see. If you do not come back pres- 
ently, I will go for you.” 

She passed him, bowing slightly. 
Two steps at a time she ran 
down. She hurried along the avenue, 
her lips half open, happy, but a little 
agitated, her eyes looking about for 
Farnow. 

At the very end of the avenue, just 
as she was about to turn towards the 
door of the works, she saw the two 
reeking horses standing on the road, 
the orderly holding their two bridles, 
and almost at the same moment the 
officer came from the shadow of the 
wall and joined her. 

Heavens! How flushed he was to- 
day, her pale Farnow! What a pre- 
occupied air! What haste! Not joyful 
haste, for he said nothing, as Lu- 
cienne drew near half running, trying 
to laugh: 

“Hew do you do, Wilhelm? 
delightful surprise!” 

He took off his hat, be took the hand 
she extended, but instead of kissing 
her, instead of admiring her as he 
knew so well how to do, with hard 
eyes in which a flame was burning, he 
drew her towards the neighboring 
wood-yards. Her lips persisted in 
smiling: they were brave, they were 
steady, but her heart already contract- 
ed with agony. “Are you going to car- 
ry me off? What a rude friend, wha 
will not even say good morning! And 
you, who are so correct——” 

“Come. Over here, where no one can 
see us.” 

They were almost at the gate of the 
wood-yards, in a sort of retreat made 
by the scattered piles of wood. Far- 
now dropped Lucienne’s hand. 

“Is Jean here? Listen! Is he in Al- 
sheim?’ All the anguish, all the im- 
perious youth which would fain domi- 
nate sorrow, was in Farnow’s eyes and 
waited for her answer. 

“Why, no,” said Lucienne simpiy. 


What a 














“But you expect him?” 
“Not at all.” 

“Then, Mademoiselle, 
Lost!” 

“Mademoiselle?” 

“Yes; if he is not here, he has de- 
serted.” 

“Ah!” The young girl staggered as 
if she were going to fall and leaned 
against the planks, her arms extended, 
her eyes haggard, “Deserted?—Lost? 
Oh, you kill me with such words! 
Is it true that Jean——? You are 
sure?” 

“Since he is not here I am sure. He 
took his ticket for Russ-Hersbach. He 
must have got across the frontier al- 
ready. I tell you he left Strasbourg 
more than three hours ago.” 

He was shaken by a laugh of rage 
and suffering. “Have you forgotten? 
He promised your mother that he 
would enter the barracks, and he did 
enter. But his promise expires to-day. 
He has deserted. And now——” 

“Yes, now?” 

Lucienne asked for no farther proof. 
She was convinced already. Her 
breast heaved. Her hands ceased to 
clutch the boards against which she 
leaned, and clasped each other, en- 
treating. She was obliged to repeat 
her question to Farnow, motionless in 
his misery. 

“But now what are you going to do, 
Wilhelm?” 

Farnow, standing before her, in his 
dusty uniform, his body erect, his face 
distorted with pain, spoke very low, 
“Leave you!” 

“Leave me because my brother has 
deserted ?” 

a ng 

“But you are mad to say that.” 

“It is my duty as a soldier!” 

“Then you do not love me?” 

“Oh yes, I love you, I love you! But 
honor forbids my marrying you. I 
could not be the brother-in-law of a de- 
serter—I, an officer! Farnow!” 


we are lost! 
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“Then be an officer no longer and 
go on loving me!” cried Lucienne, ex- 
tending her arms to the motionless 
blue statue. “Wilhelm, true honor lies 
in your loving Lucienne Oberlé, not in 
abandoning her, not in breaking the 
word you have given. Never mind my 
brother—let him go where he will, but 
do not ruin both our lives!’ 

Farnow could hardly articulate. He 
was silent for a moment. The effort 
to speak swelled the muscles in his 
throat, when, he sald: “It is even 
worse; I must denounce him.” 

“Denounce Jean,” said Lucienne, re- 
coiling, “You will not do that! I forbid 
a” 

“I must do it immediately; military 
law forces me to do it.” 

“It cannot be true; it would be too 
cruel,” 

“I will show you—Hermann!” 

The man came forward, ten steps 
from Farnow and Lucienne, still dazed 
with the speed of the journey. 

“Listen to me carefully. Recall the 
standing orders. What is the rule 
when one knows of an intention to de- 
sert?” 

The soldier reflected a moment and 
then recited: ‘“‘Whoever learns from a 
reliable source of an interition to de- 
sert while it is still possible to pre- 
vent it, and does not inform his su- 
perior officers, shall be punished with 
six months imprisonment, and be sent 
on active service for three years.” 

“Bring the horses quick! We must be 
gone!” 

Then turning towards her, 
well, Lucienne.” 

She ran to him, she seized his arm; 
“No, no, do not go. I cannot let you 
go.” 

He looked for a moment into the 
tearful face in which were mingled 
ardent love and suffering. 

She repeated: “Oh, I will not let you 
go, do you hear me?’ 

Then Farnow took her in his arms, 


“Fare- 
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lifted her from the ground, crushed 
her against his breast and kissed with 
passion the eyes he would never see 
again. And it was from the despairing 
violence of this kiss that Lucience 
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understood that it was indeed fare- 
well. 

He put her away roughly, sprang in- 
to the saddle and galloped off towards 


Obernai at full speed. 


(To be concluded.) 





A NIGHT IN THE OPEN AT TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND FEET: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF AN ASCENT OF ACONCAGUA. 


PART L 


An Argentine gentleman, a2 member 
of the Jockey Club in Buenos Aires, 
sunk in an easy chair in that most 
gorgeous establishment, asked an ac- 
quaintance of mine if I were not mad. 
My friend replied that he believed I 
was sane enough. “No,” said the lux- 
urious Argentine gentleman, sipping 
his whiskey-and-soda: “anyone who is 
such a fool as to climb Aconcagua 
must be off his head.” 

Having thus disposed of the matter 
entirely to his own satisfaction, the 
luxurious Argentine gentleman lit a 
fresh cigar, rang for another whiskey- 
and-soda, and put his feet on a neigh- 
boring table. 

At first blush there seems a good 
deal in the argument. Why should any 
reasonable human being commit him- 
self to any enterprise involving cer- 
tain suffering and hardship, but bring- 
ing neither renown to himself nor ad- 
vantage to the rest of the world? 

When I was struggling, panting and 
weary, up the steep flank of the moun- 
tain, or lying awake at night, with a 
palpitating headache, in a frowsy tent, 
I felt convinced that the luxurious Ar- 
gentine gentleman was entirely correct 
in his verdict, and that I was in good 
sooth one of the most suicidal maniacs 
that ever escaped Hanwell. But now 


that I am sitting in the comfortable 
saloon of the Pacific S.N. 


Co.’s ss. 





California, I see things in a different 
light. Even the dumpy white band- 
ages that serve to remind me of ten 
missing toes cannot persuade me that 
I had better have left Aconcagua 
alone. The changes and chances of 
this mortal life are fairly portioned 
out; and when I come to balance my 
lost toes against the lost livers of the 
luxurious Argentine gentleman and 
the rest of his degenerate tribe, I be- 
gin to fancy that the advantage is not 
altogether theirs. I see you, my dear 
friend of the Jockey Club, a dozen 
years hence hobbling with gouty feet 
about the local spa, swilling prae-pran- 
dial cups of nauseous water and curs- 
ing the day you were born! Then will 
you look up to the white peaks of the 
Cordillera, gleaming in the distance, 
and wonder regretfully how it is that 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, who have 
lost respectively a nose, an ear, and 
two fingers on the mountains, should 
yet be sounder men at sixty than you 
are at forty-five. 

Men climb mountains for various 
reasons; I climbed Aconcagua on ac- 
count of its geographical position. 
Having decided to visit Chile I dis- 
covered that the great mountain lay 
close to the high road between South- 
hampton and Valparaiso; so close, in- 
deed, that to pass it by unvisited 
would amount almost to an act of dis- 
courtesy. Subsequently, I am bound 
to admit, I was influenced by certain 











subsidiary considerations. Having 
procured and read Mr. E. A. Fitzger- 
ald’s massy volume on the subject of 
climbing in the Andes,’ I felt that to 
draw back in the matter of the moun- 
tain would be to forfeit all my self- 
respect for ever. I dared not face the 
remainder of my existence harboring 
within my bosom a still small voice 
for ever murmuring, “You funked 
Aconcagua. Now, you needn’t deny 
it: you know it as well as I do.” For 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is very blood- 
curdling. 

Yet I prefer to it the unvarnished 
narrative of Sir Martin Conway’s as- 
cent of the same mountain in 1898, 
wherejn that distinguished climber 
tells the story of his success. In five 
and a half days after leaving the hotel 
at Bafios del Inca he was back there 
again, victorious, notwithstanding all 
the horrors of the Horcones torrent 
and precipices, the terrors of the gla- 
cier, and the savageries of the moun- 
tain itself. 

When I had read Sir Martin Con- 
way’s book my spirits revived, for he 
says emphatically that the conquest of 
Aconcagua is nothing but a matter of 
stamina and endurance. I managed 
to get an introduction to the author, 
and Sir Martin most kindly received 
me in his beautiful house in Kensing- 
ton. In reply to my question whether 
I, who had only climbed alone in the 
Himalayas and the Rocky Mountains, 
after snow-leopards, ibex, and big-horn 
sheep, and had never even seen a Swiss 
guide, could possibly hope to get, with 
a native, to the top of Aconcagua, Sir 
Martin said, “Yes; go straight at it, 
and you'll do it all right,” meaning 
thereby that the longey the time spent 
in half-hearted attacks in that depress- 
ing rarefied air, the less the chance of 
ultimate success. Showing me a pho- 


‘ 
1 ‘The Highest Andes,’’ by FE. A. Fitzgerald. 
2 “Aconcagua and Tierra del Fuego.”’ 
& Co. 
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Sir 
Martin said, “When you get half-way 


tograph of the great mountain, 


up, keep away to the left; I went 
too much to my right (i.e. west), and 
got on to the second peak by a very 
difficult aréte. The highest point is 
the easternmost one.” After much more 
valuable advice, Sir Martin most gen- 
erously presented me with his Primus 
stove, reindeer sleeping-bag, Whymper 
tent, and wind-proof leather coat. “I 
have lent them to a chap who is ex- 
hibiting all my Spitzbergen things at 
the Crystal Palace,” said he; “but 
here is a note to the authorities there, 
and you can take away whatever you 
like.” Here was kindness indeed. I 
dashed down forthwith to the Crystal 
Palace, and after ascending the myri- 
ad steps and facing the myriad statues 
that make a visit to that emporium of 
pleasure such a very laborious pro- 
ceeding, I explained my errand to one 
of the staff, and was by him conducted 
into a pitch-dark room. My guide 
hailed some invisible personage, and 
presently a light was switched on, re- 
vealing an American gentleman, who 
had apparently been revelling in the 
darkness, seated in the midst of a mis- 
cellaneous collection of skis, sledges, 
tents, ice-axes, and _ sleeping-bags. 
When this gentleman became aware 
that I was empowered to deprive 
him of the bulk of his exhibits 
he became as arctic in manner as his 
trophies, and my selection of the 
things I wanted was punctuated by 
his derisive comments. “I reckon that 
old stove is out-of-date by this time; 
besides, you could have bought a new 
one in London for less than half your 
fare down heah.” “You'll observe that 
that sleeping-bag is entirely _moth- 
eaten, and that all the hair’s coming 
out: not a very pleasant place to 
spend the night in, I calkilate!” “The 
tent you have in your hand is full of 
holes, and all the guy-ropes are brok- 
en short off. The price of such a tent 
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new [with fearful emphasis on the 
new] is 31s. 6d. cash.” 

However, I survived the sarcasms of 
the irate exhibitor of antiquities, and 
returned rejoicing to London with my 
booty. Next, following Sir Martin 
Conway’s advice, I paid a visit to Dr. 
Jaeger’s shop in Regent Street, where 
I bought a stock of his unrivalled 
woollen clothes; and to the warmth 
of those fabrics I undoubtedly owe my 
life. 

From the Military Equipment Stores, 
Waterloo Place, I bought a Whymper 
tent, 7 feet long by 4 feet wide, and 3 
ft. 6 in. high at the ridge, with canvas 
floor sewn to the sides to keep out the 
wind. Then, with my own old favor- 
ite 8 feet square Edgington tent, 
which has been my home in many a 
wild corner of the world, some choco- 
late, Brand’s essence of beef, a few 
meat lozenges, an ice-axe, and a glo- 
riously light wolfskin fur coat and cap 
from Messrs. Revillon, of Queen Vic- 
toria Street, E.C., my equipment was 
complete. 

.The voyage to Buenos Aires and the 
journey thence to Mendoza and Puente 
del Inca is not part of my story. In 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s day the little dexter- 
ous railroad that dives into the Cor- 
dillera at Mendoza reached only as far 
as Las Vacas; but now it has crept 
ten miles further on, to the famous 
Puente del Inca, where a_ natural 
bridge (puente) spans the river formed 
by the merging of the Cuevas and 
Horcones torrents with the hot sul- 
phurous waters that have made the 
Baths of Inca famous throughout 
South America. To Dr. Cotton’s en- 
terprise is due the building of a wood- 
en hotel not a hundred yards from the 
Springs. The latter, as they gush out 
over the steep vari-colored banks of 
the river, painting the soil with red 
and green ochre bands, are surround- 
ed by quaint little bathing-sheds which 
ennningly contrived steps, bridges, and 


ladders bring into intercommunication. 
Presently an attendant dashes out 
of an unsuspected cavern with a 
towel: he mulcts you in the sum of 
one dollar—about one-and-ninepence— 
and leaves you to your own devices. 
Now you are free to bathe in Cham- 
pagne, or Venus, or Mercury, accord- 
ing to the virulence of your complaint 
and the strength of your constitution. 
He must be a strong man wrestling 
with a fell disease who tackles Cham- 
pagne with profit—where the water 
bubbles up white and frothy, and car- 
bonic-acid gas poisons the air. If you 
elect to sit in those warm delicious 
waters you must continually wave a 
towel to exorcise the atmosphere of 
those demoniac fumes. Hither come 
drunken peons (workmen) and go to 
sleep comfortably; and presently the 
attendant comes to turn them out, but 
cannot wake them; nor Dr. Cotton 
either, nor any other human agency 
whatsoever. Venus, as elsewhere, was 
the favorite; and I am bound to say 
that in my case she acted according to 
her wont, and rewarded my tribute 
with a confounded feeling of slackness. 

Few Englishmen who have not trav- 
elled beyond Europe can realize the 
ghastly desolation of the high valleys 
of the Andes. The ruddy, porphyry, 
snow-topped mountains rise unre- 
deemed by one solitary brush or tree; 
for two months only in the year a few 
blades of grass, emerald near the little 
springs, and patches of bright flowers 
drape the lower flanks of the moun- 
tains and the boulder-strewn valleys. 
During the rest of the year snow is 
the only garment that covers the na- 
kedness of those howling wastes. 

At the head of one of these broad 
valleys, belittled by the frowning 
giants on either side, stands the Inca 
Hotel, close to the little cluster of 
shanties which house the workers on 
the railway. There, on arrival, I 
found that Dr. Cotton had most kindly 
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made all necessary arrangements for 
my trip to the big mountain. The 
weather, as he had wired to me at 
Buenos Aires, was much the same as 
that experienced by Sir M. Conway in 
1898; there was a lot of snow about 
for the time of year (December 7); 
but that might not prove a drawback. 
The mules and their arriero’ were 
hired; the guide and porters were on 
the spot, and very nearly sober; and 
there was plenty of food to be bought 
at the store at the back of the hotel. 

So my wife and I, or at any rate I— 
for my wife had a prophetic aversion 
to the whole idea of the Aconcagua 
expedition—went rejoicing on our way 
to dress for dinner, and discovered our 
quarters in a bare matchboarded room 
with a flapping canvas ceiling and a 
door with a couple of wooden latches 
so curiously contrived that, whereas 
you could not bolt the door from the 
inside, the person whe left the room 
and shut the door invariably made 
you a prisoner. How often have we 
battered the walls and yelled from the 
window to be released when Luis or 
Stefan, the two bristle-headed male 
housemaids, have left us in durance! 
Luis was a queer fellow. One day, 
some time later, as I lay in bed groan- 
ing with pain, I was irritated by his 
stupidity, and I was not so polite in 
my requests as he thought I ought to 
be. Outside the door I soon heard a 
terrific hubbub: Luis’ voice, broken 
with rage and tears, was to be heard 
swearing that he would first have my 
blood and then escape to Chile; that 
he was not a dog, and a great deal 
more to the same effect. To Dr. Cot- 
ton’s vigorous persuasion I owe my 
life. 

It is as well that intending visitors 
should know that in South America 
everybody considers himself every bit 
as good as everybody else, if not bet- 
ter. You must ask a waiter for the pota- 

*The driver, who is generally the owne:. 


toes with the same grave air of defer- 
ence that you would petition your 
father for an increased allowance, or 
expect to have a knife between your 
ribs before the savory. 

Early next morning I inspected my 
men. There were four of them—An- 
acleto Olavarria, the guide; Ramén 
Leiva, the arriero; and José Villegas 
and Manuel Gutierrez, the porters. 
Anacleto went as a porter with Sir 
Martin Conway’s expedition in 1898, 
and Sir Martin told me to be sure and 
secure him as a guide if he were 
alive; but he had heard he was dead. 
However, Anacleto was not dead, al- 
though Dr. Cotton admitted that since 
Sir Martin’s visit Anacleto had con- 
sumed eno@gh aguardiente to kill a 
weaker vessel. In Sir Martin Con- 
way’s book, Aconcagua and Tierra del 
Fuego, page 74, his guide, Maquignaz, 
reports to Sir Martin: “Anacleto went 
like a goat. He was the best of us 
all. .. He seems to have had experi- 
ence in carrying loads over the Cum- 
bre in winter. Besides, he is keen to 
go up the mountain, and wants to do 
all he can to help us. If only he had 
brought warmer clothes with him we 
might have taken him tothe top. There 
is nothing in the world he would like 
better.” 

Sir Martin continues: “A minute or 
two later Anacleto came up, his face 
radiant with satisfaction; I never saw 
a man more delighted to be upon 
mountains. From such human ma- 
terial an excellent guide could easily 
be made.” On page 82 Sir Martin, 
speaking of the ascent of the steep 
screes, writes: “Here, again, Anacleto 
suffered less than any of us, partly be- 
cause of his splendidly hard condi- 
tion and strength, partly through long 
practice in scrambling up slopes of 
débris. I noticed that, although heav- 
ily laden, he slipped back less than we 
did.” 

Of the final stages of his descent of 
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Aconcagua Sir Martin says (page 101): 
“Anacleto kept the roll of sleeping- 
bags, upon which he insisted that I 
should seat myself. He tied one end 
of his belt to its cord, held the other 
in his hand, and started running down 
the soft snow slope, dragging me be- 
hind him as on a sledge. The bundle 
frequently turned over on one side or 
another and pitched me off. Snow 
drifted in at my neck and up my 
sleeves, and every mishap that occurred 
was occasion to him of renewed de- 
light. Never was man in more frol- 
icsome humor. He laughed, shouted, 
and sang without cessation. ‘I know 
the way up Aconcagua,’ he said; ‘I 
alone of all the people hereabouts; 
and now I will set up as a guide and 
take people to the top. I, Anacleto 
Olavarria, guide to Aconcagua!’ ” 
Lastly, writing of his descent from 
Portillo to Juncal, on the western 
slopes of the Andes, Sir Martin says: 
“The descent occupied just thirty-five 
minutes, thanks to Anacleto’s bold 
lead. Such riding down a steep hill- 
side I had never seen. Where he 
went I was content to follow in blind 
reliance upon his knowledge of what 
mules could do. He rode perfectly 
straight down the steepest slopes, even 
of big débris, and that not at a slow 
walk or with any careful picking of 
the way, but at a pace that was a 
sort of tumbling trot. Twice our di- 
rect route was intersected by the zig- 
zags at points where the road, being 
cut out of the hillside, was bordered 
by an almost vertical excavated wall 
fifteen to twenty feet high. Here, at 
any rate, I looked to see Anacleto 
turn. But no such ‘thing. He put his 
mule straight at the drop; and she, 
gathering up her legs beneath her so 
that the four hoofs were bunched to- 
gether, let herself go scraping down 
the wall till, arrived near the bottom, 
she gave a little kick and landed 
squarely in the road.” On page 115 


Sir Martin writes: “It only remained 
to take farewell of Anacleto, to whom 
I had become genuinely attached. He 
is one of the best assistants amongst 
the many good ones I have encoun- 
tered in different parts of the world. 
I presented him with a tent, and ice- 
axe, rope, climbing-boots, and a few 
otber small articles. He was proudly 
conscious of possessing a new dignity 
as guide to Aconcagua.” 

Such is an outline of the character, 
sketched by a good judge, of the Chil- 
eno whom two and a half dollars a 
day, with an extra fifty if he got me 
to the top of the mountain, enlisted in 
my service. 

Anacleto is a short man, wiry, and 
inclined to be bandy-legged, with keen, 
brown eyes, a brown beard, and small, 
neat features. Directly Dr. Cotton had 
engaged him for my trip he left his 
work on the railway and went on a 
drinking bout, which culminated in 
two days of speechless intoxication. 
When we arrived at Inca the aguardi- 
ente had gone out of kim, Lut a cer- 
tain bleariness about the eyes told its 
tale. But Anacleto is really no worse 
than his fellows. The Chilian national 
cult is drinking, which the authori- 
ties are making heroic but ineffectual 
efforts to repress by locking up anyone 
who is seen to stagger in his gait. 

Romén, the muleteer, is a_ stout, 
ruddy, prosperous-looking fellow; Man- 
uel is a youth with a little moustache 
and imperial, and a fine taste in color 
—a poncho* gaudily fringed with green 
and red dangling about him, a blue 
scarf round his neck, and a flower in 
his buttonhole. 

José is the most blackguardly-look- 
ing individual it has ever been my mis- 
fortune to meet. He, too, is short and 
very strongly built, with a scratchy 
beard stuck into his sun-blackened 
skin round his cruel, animal-like 


*The national cloak and blanket with a hole 
In the middle, through which the head is passed. 
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mouth. His eyes are bloodshot and 
foxy, and the whole aspect of the man 
suggests midnight deeds of blood. 
Misery does, indeed, acquaint us with 
strange bed-fellows; and only the par- 
alyzing cold of Aconcagua could have 
prevailed with me to lie, as I subse- 
quently did, cheek by jow! with that 
hideous cut-throat. 

On Tuesday, December 9, 1902, 
Ram6n and Manuel started off with 
the baggage-mules for the base camp, 
which Dr. Cotton advised me to pitch 
at 16,000 feet, to which point animals 
ean be got with a struggle. There 
were three mules to carry the tents, 
provisions, stove, oil, and sleeping- 
bags for Anacleto and myself. For the 
former I had purchased in Buenos 
Aires a capital bag of guanaco® skins. 
The men took a prodigious quantity of 
meat, bread, and maté. I, knowing 
from Sir Martin Conway the difficulty 
of digesting heavy foods at high alti- 
tudes took only some tins of Brand’s es- 
sence of beef, chocolate, meat-lozenges, 
Van Houten’s cocoa, and kola bis- 
cuits. The mules, blindfolded with 
ponchos during the operation of load- 
ing, were soon ready, and trotted off 
after their madrina’ down the accus- 
tomed path towards the natural bridge. 
Then Ramén and Manuel swung 
themselves into their saddles, clapped 
their enormous spurs to their horses, 
and galloped headlong into the dis- 
tance. 

Dr. Cotton and I spent the day in 
riding to the Penitentes, a mountain 
spired and buttressed like a cathedral, 
towards which a curving band of is- 
olated rocks, emerging from a bare 
slope, gives the idea of a procession 
of cowled monks. After fording a 
very nasty-looking torrent, running in 
yeasty haste over huge boulders, and 
5 The guanaco is an animal allied to the Nama 
(pronounced ‘‘yarma’’) and the vicuna. It has 
been described as having the head of a camel, 


the body of a sheep, the feet of a deer, the neigh 
of a horse, and the speed of the devil. 


climbing a steep, powdery slope, we 
got a large view of the mountains to- 


wards the west, especially of the 
quaint Bodega,’ a flat-topped mountain 
on whose broad back squats a ridicu- 
lous little square rock, just like a sol- 
itary hut dumped down on a stretch- 
ing plain. But, alas! Aconcagua was 
shrouded in mists, and presently the 
storm swept fiercely down the ‘valley 
in front of us, and lashed us for a 
few minutes with its snowy tail. One’s 
first ride on a Chiliam pony convinces 
one that no animal in the world is 
bolder, surer-footed, or hardier. With 
my Own seven-pound saddle on a corky 
little bay of about 13 hands 3 inches 
at the end of my first day’s ride I felt 
prepared to follow even the reckless 
Anacleto himself. 

Next morning, December 10, accom- 
panied by Anacleto and José, I set out 
for Aconcagua. Early I began the 
lengthy task of dressing, and here I 
had best enumerate the hundred and 
one articles of my clothing. Even 
now I have an affectionate feeling for 
those amorphous bundles of fabricated 
wool. I have caught myself gazing 
sentimentally at my drawers, and I 
have dropped more than one tear over 
my waistcoat; when I get home I 
shall hang up my shirts alongside the 
ibex heads and the snow-leopard skin. 
Do I not owe to this devoted body- 
guard a life almost miraculously pre- 
served? Alas! that the generations 
of Transandine postmen—hardy trav- 
ersers of the Cumbre—neither knew 
nor know the blessed name of Jae- 
gar! Else were there not a tithe of 
the wooden crosses that to-day mark 
the spots, remote and solitary, where 
men foredone with cold lay down to 
sleep their last sleep. The philosophy 
of clothes takes on a new importance 
®*The dried product of yerba, which is drunk 
with boiling water through a bombilla, or tube. 


7 “Godmother,”’ a mare who leads the mules. 
® Bodega is a store or shop. 
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when the lack of it spells annihilation. 
I take the greatest possible pride in 
being the first to inform the world 
what it must wear in order to have the 
pleasure of going harmlessly to sleep 
for twelve hours’ in the snow with the 
temperature ten degrees below zero. 
First of all came a thin wool and 
silk vest to mitigate the tickling of 
Dr. Jaeger’s brand-new pair of thick- 
est “combinations,” the comprehensive 
garment which followed next, envelop- 
ing all but head and feet. Then came 
two Jaeger shirts—one on top of t’other 
—beautiful, thick, sky-blue creatures; 
then a pair of very thick corduroy 
breeches, tactfully padded, with con- 
tinuations down to the ankles; then a 
Jaeger sleeved waistcoat of pure wool; 
then a thick Jaeger coat, like a blan- 
ket, yellow and sheep-like; then the 
wind-proof leather jerkin given me 
by Sir Martin Conway, and a vicuiia 
scarf round my neck to top up with. 
On my feet I first of all put an ordi- 
nary pair of merino socks; above them 
a pair of Shetland wool stockings; 
next a pair of what are called sleeping 
stockings, lamb’s wool within and 
goat’s hair without, about a quarter of 
an inch thick and hugely warm; thena 
still bigger pair of Shetland wool 
stockings; then a pair of enormous 
boots; and lastly a pair of putties, 
three yards long, wound round the 
elephantine bulk of my legs. On my 
head a wolfskin cap covered my ears 
and neck, and my hands were encased, 
first, in an ordinary pair of Jaeger 
woolen gloves, and secondly, in a 
large pair of gloves of the kind affect- 
ed by babies, wherein the mobile 
thumb grins at the incarcerated fin- 
gers. In reserve I had my wolfskin 
coat, reaching to my knees, yet so 
light that it in no way interfered with 
my walking; and when all these 
things were donned my form assumed 


*The writer slept from 4.30 P.M. to 4 A.M. 


a burly bulkiness that would have re- 
joiced the heart of a sergeant-major. 
For the next six days I remained day 
and night in these garments, and 
touched neither soap nor water. 

It was about nine when Anacleto, 
José, and I rode off, after having said 
good-bye to my wife and Dr. and Mrs. 
Cotton. 

I did not like the parting with my 
wife, for with prophetic insight she 
had several times spoken despairingly 
of the Aconcagua trip, and how it 
would probably end in our having to 
abandon the chief object of our jour- 
ney—a ride through Patagonja. 

We turned our backs on the little 
group as we trotted down to the Inca 
bridge, but once over the stream our 
course lay westwards, and there in the 
distance still stood a little solitary fig- 
ure waving a last farewell. The 
others had fled into the house for 
warmth; but there she still stood 
watching in the biting wind, till a dip 
in the valley hid us from her view. 
For two miles or more the track ran 
beside the newly completed railway 
line towards Cuevas, on which the en- 
gineers are still at work under my 
friend Mr. Sheridan. The sandy dunes 
over which we rode were patched with 
a light purple vetch, and a short rich 
grass, called patito’ had draped the 
lowlands in their summer dress, 

José had stopped for a moment at 
the railway men’s store to buy a 
shovel, which he carried, much against 
his will, as tending to identify him as 
the Sancho Panza of the party, while 
Anacleto lit and smoked countless cig- 
arettes of the most atrocious flavor. 

About two and a half miles from 
Inca the Horcones valley diverges to 
the north from the great east and 
west valley of the Transandine route, 
and at its entrance nestles a little 
lake, well pictured in Mr. Fitzgerald’s 


Lit. “little pasture,’"’ the diminutive of 
pasto. 
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book, of which the photographs and 
Mr. Vines’ narratives are the best 
parts. We had shot a duck or two on 
this lake a few days previously, and 
launched upon her waters a little col- 
lapsible boat—the first, said Dr. Cot- 
ton, that ever burst upon that silent 
sea. We rowed gaily about in her; 
but a too curious inspection of a large 
object at the farther end of the lake, 
which proved to be inflated horse, 
nearly ended in asphyxia and ship- 
wreck. 

Hereabouts the carcasses of horses 
animals that have succumbed to the 
strain of the journey from Argentine 
estancias™ to Chilian haciendas™ are as 
numerous as the condors that swoop 
upwards as the traveler disturbs their 
meal. From this point Aconcagua, a 
towering precipice of snow, capped 
with twin peaks, is magnificently seen, 
and I carry away from the Andes no 
mental picture more beautiful than 
that first sight of the giant, where the 
condors’ great black wings smote 
against the sunlit snows of the moun- 
tain far away and flashed again from 
the waters at our feet. 

The path which we now took up the 
Horcones valley, almost due north, has 
been fully described by both Sir Mar- 
tin Conway and Mr. Fitzgerald; and 
by the latter in such a way as to con- 
vey the impression that it is particu- 
larly dangerous. 

Mr. Fitzgerald boggles at the torrent, 
and is amazed at the precipices. But 
the pleasing fact remains that he was 
not drowned—nay, more, he did not 
even get a ducking; not only did he 
not break his neck, but he never even 
fell down, for there is no mention of 
such a calamity in his book. 

Of course we are told that the Swiss 
guides of both parties got into cold 
water; one would have expected noth- 


“The names by which farms are designated 
in Argentina and Chile respectively. 
3 Canadian name for ponies. 
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ing else. A Swiss guide on a horse is 
an anomaly resented even by inani- 
mate nature. The fact is that if an 
unskilful rider, crossing a deep strong- 
ly running stream, pulls his horse’s 
mouth about, turns his horse’s head 
down stream, and shifts his weight 
from side to side in the extremity of 
his terror, there is no horse foaled that 
cam get across safely. Thus poor Zur- 
briggen nearly met his fate; but I 
daresay that he had never thrown his 
leg across a horse till he got to the 
Andes. For my own part I forded the 
same river that Sir Martin and Mr. 
Fitzgerald and their parties forded, 
and also another on the way to Pen- 
itentes, and yet I hardly got my legs 
splashed; and the same holds good of 
my guides on those six several occa- 
sions. As regards the track, I have 
seen many, worse constantly traversed 
by pack-cayuses” in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Selkirks; I passed in 
blissful ignorance over Mr. Fitzger- 
ald’s godchild the Paso Malo and knew 
not my danger. Subsequently I had 
to walk over it with frostbitten feet, 
and if it had been as dangerous as he 
makes out I think I must have made 
an end on’t there and then; for I was 
suffering tortures of pain, my nerves 
were gone, and my feet felt as though 
they belonged to somebody else. 

If a man cannot walk along a good 
sound six-inch path in the mountains 
without making ’miration over it, as 
Brer Rabbit would say, when he gets 
home, well, then he had far better con- 
fine his excursions to the pavements 
of Ludgate Hill. It is wrong need- 
lessly to discourage intending climb- 
ers, and here it may be said, once and 
for all, that there is nothing either in 
the approaches to or the ascent of 
Aconcagua that a strong pedestrian in 
good training cannot tackle success- 
fully, provided always that he have 
the wit to keep himself warm. 

It was a glorious day, bright and 
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clear beyond European conception; 
and those delightful Chilian ponies 
personally conduct you so cleverly that 
you can drop the reins and star-guze 
and ruminate without a qualm. On 
and on we went up the narrowing val- 
ley, looking down upon the roaring 
flood, with the great horizontally 
striped bulk of Almacenes*® on our 
right and the Torlosa range over us 
on our left. Presently we emerged 
into the broad flat valley that runs up 
to the snout of the western Aconcagua 
glacier. Here the ground was sparsely 
strewn with twisted time-worn vege- 
table fibres—whether the roots or the 
branches of long since dead bushes I 
could not determine. Neither bush 
nor tree grew within fifty miles of this 
Inferno, and yet here were the 
bleached bones of what had once been 
green living things cast up like the 
battered flotsam of the sea on a desert 
shore. 

Here it was that Anacleto came to 
the conclusion that it was time to 
lunch; so the horses were offsaddled 
and turned out to graze—a somewhat 
empty privilege—and José miraculous- 
ly produced from somewhere .several 
three-foot-long ribs of raw flesh, which 
might have been surreptitiously taken 
off my pony during the process of off- 
saddling for anything that I knew to 
the contrary. So we sat down by a 
little rill of water, and the men lit a 
fire with snags and proceeded to make 
an asado™“ by frizzling the ribs as they 
leaned neur the blaze on bits of stick. 
Anacleto soon attacked his rib in the 
approved style: seizing it at one end 
with his left hand he cut down a strip 
of meat with his right, then he caught 
hold of a greasy flap with his teeth, 
and tugged and slit until the bone was 
bare. It was the behaviour of a dog 


1% Almacenes means a shop. The _ horizontal 
strata resemble colored ponchos folded one 
above another. 

4T.e. roast, 


who had been recently instructed in 
the use of a knife. Here a little pil- 
eated song-sparrow fluttered near us, 
and a couple of birds uncommonly like 
jack-snipe flew off a patch of bog hard 
by. 

We had not gone very far after 
lunch before Anacleto pointed out to 
me the mules grazing on what seemed 
to be a naked hillside. Presently Ra- 
mén galloped up and explained to 
Anacleto (for he had small respect for 
my Spanish) that as they had been 
caught in the storm of the previous 
day they had remained where they 
were at the spot known to Fitz- 
gerald and Conway as the 14,000- 
foot camp. This seemed an excellent 
reason for not going on during the 
storm; but it failed to explain why 
they had not made up for lost time on 
the day of our arrival. Soon we came 
on José and Manuel, lounging under a 
big rock, with the baggage and tents 
littered round them: they had had 
twenty-four hours in which to pitch 


the tents, and yet they had done noth- 


ing. This is the correct South Ameri- 
can attitude, where the word on every 
lip is “Mafiana.” “To-morrow! to-mor- 
row! or if not tomorrow within a 
month at the outside” is a fair transla- 
tion of that odious word. Naturally 
they had their excuse handy. They 
were waiting to know whether the 
patron would camp there or go on fur- 
ther, knowing full well that, the mules 
having been turned out two miles 
away, the lateness of the hour made it 
impossible for us to go any further 
that night. 

We pitched the Edgington and one 
of the Whympers, unpacked the bed- 
ding, and then set about supper. 
While it was cooking I made an ex- 
perimental ascent of a very steep déb- 
ris slope close to camp, and found it 
desperately hard work. Soon the 
wind began to blow with icy coldness, 
and we were all glad to huddle round 
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a fire whereon a cazuela” of beef, on- 
ions, and potatoes was hissing. I con- 
sumed a horrible meal: the onions 
were hard, the gobbets of meat were 
tough, and it was very unpleasant hav- 
ing to drink cocoa out of the same cup 
as José. But at 14,000 feet one is in- 
clined to take things as they come. I 
soon left the fire for the tent, and 
went into my bag at six o'clock. I 
spent a miserable night—racked by ter- 
rific pains in my head, and weighed 
down by that awful feeling of depres- 
sion which seems to afflict everybody, 
especially at night, at high altitudes. 
But next morning I found that 
the pains in my head had van- 
ished with the darkness; I seemed 
unaffected by the loss of sleep, 
and I tackled my breakfast with won- 
drous success. This day (December 


11) we marched from the 14,000-foot — 


camp to the 16,000-foot camp—about 
four miies over the glacier of Aconca- 
gua on the Horcones side. The whole 
journey was an object-lesson in the 
power of horses to negotiate appar- 
ently impossible obstacles. The great 
bent cone of the Cuerno, a mountain 
very much resembling the Matterhorn, 
rose in front of us out of a dazzling 
realm of ice and snow. We had left 
the warm-colored rocks behind us and 
got into an arctic world. Up and 
down, up and down our horses went, 
picking their way carefully between 
the tall, thickly studded cones of snow, 
called nieves penitentes® for the same 
reason that the mountain is called 
Penitentes—huge pointed lumps, often 
four feet high, standing in battle ar- 
ray, some bearing transversely on their 
tops large blocks like the dolmens of 
Stonehenge. 

Sometimes we were ascending hard 
snow-slopes, so steep that it seemed 
impossible for a horse to climb them; 


4A kind of hot-pot, very popular in South 
America. ' 
16 “*Penitents of snow.’’ 
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sometimes rounding a curve into which 
the horses stuck their hoofs sideways 
to avoid slipping down into the abyss; 
sometimes the thin ice on the surface 
of a hidden stream crackled round 
their fetlocks; sometimes the clever 
little beasts bunched their legs togeth- 
er and slithered down an ice-bound 
bank in almost human fashion. 

The wind blew with enormous force, 
whirling the powdery snow in wisps 
about the mountain-tops, and Anacleto, 
questioned about the weather, shook 
his head dubiously. About 3 P.M. we 
got to the 16,000-foot camp, after a 
final struggle up a terrific gradient, 
which proved too much for one of the 
mules. 

Here leveled tent-sites and empty 
tins recalled to Anacleto his experi- 
ences of the past at the same spot; 
and he told me that, whereas Sir Mar- 
tin Conway had had perfect weather 
at this point, I had come in for a gale. 
The wind was indeed fearful. We 
managed with the greatest difficulty to 
pitch two tents, but every gust seemed 
certain to carry them away. 

That afternoon I had no inclination 
to remain out of doors and admire that 
amphitheatre of chaotic snow-pilings 
soaring up into the dazzling sky. High 
up on the flank of the Cuerno a stu- 
pendous curved wave of snow was 
frozen as it broke—a rounded marble 
breaker three hundred yards across, 
with jagged fringe curling over the 
sheer immensities of its depth. 

Nothing but the foot of Aconcagua 
was to be seen—we were too near the 
giantto see his head—but a long, dreary 
snow-slope up to some pointed rocks, 
round which the driven snow was 
whirling, showed us the morrow’s 
march. I crawled into the sleeping- 
bag with the Primus stove near me, 
miserably anticipating the horrors of 
the night, and made some cocoa; but 
the wind continually blew out the 
methylated spirit flame which begins, 
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and the petroleum flame which com- 
pletes, the action of these lamps, so 
that the cooking operations were not 
soon over. Ough! the sickening smell 
of kerosene for ever present in one’s 
nose! All the time I was on the Acon- 
cagua journey, and for a week after- 
wards, I could taste nothing and smell 
nothing but that horrible oil. Then 
the reindeer bag was an excellent 
thing, and kept me splendidly warm; 
but the Crystal Palace gentleman was 
quite right when he said that for his 
part he would prefer one that had 
more recently parted company with a 
reindeer. The long stiff bristles came 
out in handfuls, getting into the food 
as one cooked, and into one’s mouth as 
one slept. And Anacleto was not an 
ideal bedfellow either. 

He smoked the vilest tobacco made on 
earth, and not unnaturally wanted fre- 
quently to expectorate during the pro- 
cess, which he did with great impar- 
tiality over my various belongings. If 
I had called him a filthy brute, even 
in the best Spanish equivalents, he 
would not have understood me, for 
spitting is a most gentlemanly sport in 
South America. Besides, I wanted to 
maintain the most cordial relations 
with the man on whom, I believed, the 
success or failure of the expedition de- 
pended, 

Sleep was almost an impossibility 
that night, so boisterous was the howl- 
ing of the gale and so continual the 
banging of the tent canvas. At 1, 3, 
and 5 A.M. we had all to run out to 
make good damage done to the guy- 
ropes; and at last the expected hap- 
pened, and the ridge-pole of my tent 
broke with a loud crack. 

I did not care; I almost hoped that 
the wind would blow me back to Inca; 
for my head felt as though iron bands 
were shrunken on it without, and as 
though within a thousand imps of hell 
were driving sharp knives through and 
through my brain. I cannot hope to 


explain the feeling of utter desponden- 
ey which pervades one during the 
hours of darkness at these high levels. 

Anacleto was not long in deciding 
that it would be impossible to start 
that morning (December 12) for the 
19,000-foot camp; we could not have 
kept our feet on the steeper slopes 
of the mountain. As we watched the 
powdery clouds driving away towards 
the west, a gust more terrific than 
the rest blew over one of the mule- 
trunks, which opened in its fall 
and let loose a green gauze veil which 
my dear wife had most thoughtfully 
provided for the better safeguarding 
of my complexion. I do not exagge- 
rate when I say that in one second 
that veil was carried a quarter of a 
mile, and vanished forever from our 
ken behind the nearest heights. So, 
to my bitter disappointment, the day 
had to be passed in doing nothing. 
After an early cup of cocoa I mapn- 
aged to sleep till ten, and after a 
scanty breakfast on Brand’s essence 
of beef and chocolate, Anacleto took 
me for a little preliminary canter over 
the base of the Torlosa range. The 
further I went the better I felt; ex- 
ercise chased away the ghastly hu- 
mors of the night, and I found that I 
could walk without breathing harder 
than Anacleto, who was quite as 
grampus-like over stiff gradients as I 
was. 

Eternal! silence, killing cold, blinding 
glare! You are the trinity who rule 
these remote high hostile corners of 
the world; and every footprint on 
these snows looks like a violation, and 
every spoken word in this silence 
sounds like a challenge. 

I felt, as perhaps many another has 
felt, a secret joy at finding myself for 
once at war with Nature. He who 
has loved her elsewhere, amid the 
flowers of his garden and under the 
stars of the summer nights; who has 
felt something akin to contempt for 
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her on the long smug plains by the 
rivers; here must exult, as her icy 
sword strives to stop his heart, in the 
delight of battling with the ficklest 
creature of the universe. There was 
only one thing in that terrible valley. 
animal or vegetable, which still eluded 
death. On the small dusty patch on 
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which our camp was pitched a few 
lone discs of stonecrop were starving. 
When I see you again, my little 
friends, clinging happily to the roof 
of an English cottage, I shall take off 
my hat to you, for now I know that 
you are the bravest arctic explorers in 
the whole brave kingdom of the plants. 
Reginald Rankin. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE HANDICRAFTS. 


There is a charm in the life of a 
transition age, for it is like the plant- 
ing of a garden in which each of us, if 
he choose, may sow some seeds, or may 
but watch the growth of those sown 
by others. But whether we are work- 
ers or watchers, there is an intense in- 
terest and excitement in following the 
great work of transformation. There 
is an uncertainty, born of our own ig- 
norance, which gives zest to the fight. 
Will the seed germinate, will the plant 
flourish? Will it kill out others, or be 
killed by them? And we notice, in 
human life, as in plant life, that it is 
the growths natural to the soil that 
flourish best, and are hardest to kill. 
The hot-house idea needs constant 
forcing. 

One of these growths which many 
are now watching with anxiety is the 
revival of the handicrafts, the awak- 
ening of the artist from his picture 
dream to a realization of the existence 
of other branches of art (I use the 
word art under protest, for it may 
mean anything, from the works of 
Phidias to the newest shade of enamel 
on the hot-water can). Without at- 
tempting to define the word further, I 
use it here simply to imply those works 
of the hand which bear the impress of 
an imaginative mind sensible of the 
beauty of form and color around 
it, and with the power to create, and 
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to put its impressions into tangible 
shape with some degree of success. 

This revival has shown itself chiefiy 
in two directions, the spontaneous, 
natural rise of a body of artists, each 
independently working out his own 
thoughts, and the forced art indus- 
tries, galvanized into life, and main- 
taining a struggling existence under 
the fostering care of a few philan- 
thropists. Both artists and philan- 
thropists desire that the handicrafts 
should be placed upon such a firm 
footing, that any person taking them 
up and doing good work in them might 
be as sure of earning a livelihood as 
in any other profession; but one can- 
not, say that they are at present any- 
thing but a very precarious means of 
existence, save to the few with ex- 
ceptional talent, and especially bmsi- 
ness talent. 

The so-called art industries are to a 
great extent the outcome of the efforts 
of a small body of men and women, 
seeking to solve some of the social 
problems of the day. So far as most 
of the workers are concerned art does 
not enter into the question at all, and 
were the guiding hand and moving 
spirit of each industry to be with- 
drawn, the whole movement would in 
most cases fall to the ground, wither 
away, and be forgotten. It is unfortu- 
nate that those who might assist have 
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been alienated by the half-educated 
talk, the catchwords and ignorance of 
many of those who have been the 
spokesmen of the group. Seeing the 
misery around them, these philanthro- 
pists have cast about for a solution 
of the economic problem, and think 
that they have found it in art, more 
particularly as represented by the 
handicrafts. 

So far as one can judge from the 
general tone of their conversation, 
their beliefs, inspired chiefly by Rus- 
kin, are generally: That formerly men 
were happy in their work; that hand 
work is in itself happier and more 
moral than machine work; that ma- 
chine work and the consequent cheap 
market in England have injured art; 
and that to provide the unemployed, 
both urban and rural, with small hand 
work will better their position, and 
save them from becoming the “vic- 
tims” of industrial development, and 
will tend to solve some of the social 
riddles pressing upon us. 

These ideas are worth looking at 
more closely. By a happy inspiration 
of his vivid imagination Ruskin ar- 
rived at the conclusion that in former 
days men were happy in their work 
(a statement reiterated by Morris, 
and entirely unconfirmed by anything 
that can be learned of the past), and 
that therefore they produced beauti- 
ful things; so, they argued, it is only 
through art, or the beautiful things, 
that men can again find happiness. 
Then, said these masters, unless a 
man’s work again becomes a pleasure, 
the token of which is beauty, there can 
be no art. That is to say, that the re- 
sult of the pleasure is to cause the 
pleasure which causes the result; the 
cause is not only to produce the effect, 
but the effect is first to produce the 
cause. To the brain of the general 
public this is decidedly puzzling. 

As to the idea still prevalent among 
the disciples of Ruskin, that hand 


work is in itself a happier, better and 
more moral thing than machine work, 
if this once be granted, then we must 
abolish every implement, for how can 
a line be drawn? If a needle be al- 
lowed with which to draw the thread, 
then why not a rod to push the needle? 
If we may save labor by using a 
spade, then why not a plough? And if 
a plough be used then why not a horse 
to pull it, and if a horse, why not a 
steam-horse? And wherein lies the 
greater nobleness in wearing out hu- 
man flesh by pushing a hand-plough, 
than in guiding a steam-plough? I 
have stood in a huge factory and 
watched a man manipulate a steam- 
driven loom in the most wonderful 
way; and I have stood beside a hand- 
loom in the far north, and I confess 
that, although at that time a believer 
in Ruskin, still I could net see the 
greater nobleness in painfully kicking 
at the loom with one’s feet, and labor- 
iously throwing with the hand a shut- 
tle which a machine could have thrown 
quite as well. Nor in their private 
lives, could I ever discern that those 
who worked at the steam-driven looms 
were in any degree more “debased 
into leathern thongs” to yoke machin- 
ery with than those who strained at 
the hand-loom. Wherein lies the higher 
morality inemploying human beings to 
do the heavy work of the instruments, 
as in hand-ploughs or hand-looms, 
and why should this be nobler than 
doing the lighter work of mere coup- 
ling or guiding, as in great factories? 

As for the greater happiness, ask 
the Harris tweed weaver of his hap- 
piness, or the makers of lace curtains, 
working at the hand-looms in their icy 
cellars in Switzerland. It will not be 
found to exceed that of the mill-work- 
ers. And the peasant girl, who spins 
and cards in the peat reek in the Heb- 
rides, has not much to say of her hap- 
piness in her work. I have never hap- 
pened to hear of a case in which she 
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did not prefer domestic service, and 
during a long residence near a manu- 
facturing village I have never met a 
girl who could be persuaded to remain 
in domestic service if she could get 
work at the mills. Supposing that, in- 
stead of debasing men into leathern 
thongs to yoke machinery with, we 
could call a halt, and give to every 
man his choice of work and tools with 
leisure and fair play, would the re- 
sult be beauty, which is the token of 
art, as Ruskin seemed to imagine? 
Judging by the usual work of ama- 
teurs, who may fairly be said to take 
pleasure in their work, one would hes- 
itate to say yes. Would it be happi- 
ness? 

Let those who look upon a return 
to hand labor as a panacea for our de- 
grading unhappiness consider well the 
condition of the workers of the East, 
where hand labor has been employed 
since time immemorial. Surely it does 
not need a very profound study of his- 
tory to see that the causes (and cure) 
of the social misery around us lie very 
much deeper, and that both our pres- 
ent system and the primitive one hold 
the possibilities of happiness or misery 
equally, according as they are employed 
under a right moral code, or not. The 
conditions of factory life and machine 
labor may be made as conducive to 
high morality and happiness as those 
of hand labor, and conversely the con- 
ditions of hand labor may lead to as 
deep a degradation and misery as the 
worst of factory systems, as the sweat- 
ing disclosures have fully proved. 

The third bogie that has been held 
up as a terror to us, till even the art 
workers themselves have come to be- 
lieve in it, is that BEngland’s cheap 
market has had a disastrous effect 
upon the art productions of other 
countries, and that things have dete- 
riorated since they were “made for the 
market.” As a discriminating critic 
has pointed out, with regard to Per- 
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sian carpets,—and the remark applies 
to all oriental objects—they never 
were made for anything but the mar- 
ket. As to cheapness, did not the Jap- 
anese make their paper fans, and did 
not the Chinamen.make their porce- 
lain good and bad, and sell all at the 
cheapest rate, before the Englishman 
ever crossed the seas? And when the 
British came and found that they 
could buy at low prices articles that 
were never worse, and often better 
than those made at home, they natu- 
rally bought them; so that one could 
with more truth say that the cheap 
oriental markets had injured English 
art, if art were in the question at all. 
But the Englishman’s taste in cheap 
wares has very much the same rela- 
tion to the art of Japan as the predi- 
lection of the unsophisticated savage 
for glass beads has to ours, and has af- 
fected it in no greater degree. The 
Japanese manufacture some things for 
Europe in much the same spirit as we 
make the beads for the savage, but 
what have these things to do with art? 
Even in Europe, the effect of England’s 
cheap market has not been in the least 
what we have been led to believe. 
Were not the wooden toys made in all 
their delightful ungainliness in their 
own countries first, and are not the 
most hideous atrocities in Bohemian 
glass made in Bohemia for the neigh- 
boring markets? Are they not to be seen 
stacked in the streets and squares of 
Dresden four times yearly, and sold at 
prices which make us smile, but which 
are suited to the Saxon public? And 
who but the English and American 
buy the more expensive articles which 
that Saxon public cannot afford? The 
cheap market is responsible for bad 
art only in so far as it leads toa iarger 
output of the lower class of work done 
by the less capable members of the 
community, with or without the aid of 
machinery; but, as the public to which 
that class of work appeals is unedu- 
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eated in art and seldom rich, one may 
say that the cheap market supplies 
works of art to those who must other- 
wise go withot. 

The real reason of the production of 
such works at all is simply that given 
by Whistler, when he reminded us 
that there never had been an artistic 
nation. There is an occasional artist, 
and for the most part the rest of the 
workers are mechanics and craftsmen, 
who copy for ever, with more or less 
accuracy, what the original minority 
of artists has produced. However 
deeply one respects the spirit of these 
leaders, one cannot but regret that the 
public should have been roused to rid- 
icule and to overlook their real work 
on account of statements such as these. 
For it cannot be denied that they do 
great momentary good in providing 
work for the unemployed, in arranging 
that work under comfortable condi- 
tions, in helping ta keep the people on 
the land to a certain extent (they do 
not cultivate the land, but at least 
they cease to crowd into the cities, and 
their presence creates a demand for 
the work of others), and in finding 
work suited to the tastes and capac- 
ities of a few who might otherwise 
not be able to procure work. Lastly 
the interests of art are served in an- 
other manner which will be noticed 
further on. 

The natural, spontaneous growth of 
art, as represented by the handicrafts, 
has had its rise under very different 
circumstances and conditions. It may 
be said to be the outcome of the uni- 
versal tendency of this transitional 
age. For there is at present a general 
inclination to turn all preconceived 
standards upside down, and we find 
instances of it varying from Nietz- 
sche’s revaluation of morals to our 
own attempts to break away from 
traditional red-tapeism in education, 
and other matters. And something 
similar has happened in the art world. 


There was a time when the enlight- 
ened publid was the only critic, and in 
England the public was British, and 
from the British lion’s estimate of him- 
self as the most important animal in 
nature’s realm, it naturally followed 
that the most important object in the 
realms of art must be his likeness; so 
the pcrtrait painter was exalted on 
high. Pictures were the highest art 
and the portrait the highest kind of 
picture. Happily we are not a nation 
of god-like beauty, and the too faith- 
ful portrait painters brought about 
their own downfall. Or perhaps it 
was jealousy of the pictured unloveli- 
ness -f others, but, whatever the cause, 
there gradually arose a revolt among 
the educated public and artists alike. 
It was discovered that portraits, even 
pictures, were not the only art; sculp- 
ture and architecture were grudgingly 
given a place by critics, and the gen- 
eral public acquiesced. 

But when architects and artists grew 
bold, and, having broken from tradi- 
tion, further announced that they 
meant to revive the ancient privilege 
of producing unity in their work, of 
making everything conform to its sur- 
roundings, and of decorating all that 
they created, even to designing the fix- 
tures and furniture of the houses, then 
the public gasped. To tell it, an in- 
fallible British public, how to decorate 
its walls and shape its furniture was 
to overstep the limits of its endurance. 
It recovered its breath, and forthwith 
poured a storm of ridicule upon the 
bold innovators, which is not yet ex- 
hausted. Only those who have lived 
in the heart of it, and have been be- 
hind the scenes, have any knowledge 
of how immense have been the oppo- 
sition and ridicule which the revivers 
of decorative art have had to encoun- 
ter. It has been greater than the art- 
ists themselves have known, for even 
an angry public does not say all that 
it thinks ip their presence. And that 




















public, puzzled by lines, colors and 
symbols which it does not understand, 
and horrified at prices which it but 
too well understands, asks: Why make 
things by hand? Why make an irreg- 
ular, rough jar, when one can get a 
smooth, machine-made one so much 
better done at half the price? Why 
labor to beat out a pattern by hand, 
when it can be cast so much more reg- 
ularly by machinery in half the time? 
The public, in short, can see no good 
reason for the existence of hand works, 
and until it can it will not give its 
hearty support to them. The artist is 
called upon to find some ‘better reason 
than his mere whim for asserting his 
right to carry out all his works by 
hand. And he claims for the beaten 
metal, the hand-made earthenware, 
the well-designed tapestry or carpet 
that it has a place in the national art, 
and that it gives as high a pleasure as 
the finest production in oils that 
adorns our galleries. For, there being 
no divine revelation outside of our- 
selves, to tell us that this is art and 
that is not art, each of us must be al- 
lowed to judge for himself and to ac- 
cept nature’s divine revelation to him 
personally as the criterion of what is 
to be looked upon as art. And we find 
that with knowledge comes change in 
the standard set by each for his own 
appreciation; in short in art, as in 
other matters, we grow. To some the 
picture is the only art, to others the 
cathedral; and some again find as 
great pleasure in an old vase, a Vene- 
tian glass or Persian tile as in the 
greatest picture. To say that there is 
no art save of a certain kind, of a par- 
ticular period or painter, proves mere- 
ly our own inability to appreciate any 
other form than, that, it does not dis- 
prove the existence of art elsewhere. 

And all who have any culture at all 
in such matters are agreed that, in 
general, the machine product has lit- 
tle claim to the quality called art, 
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while countless objects of peerless 
beauty owe their chief charm to the 
touch of the artist’s hand. True, it 
would be possible to live in houses all 
of one pattern, all decorated alike, 
filled with furniture and utensils ex- 
actly similar—it would be possible if 
man were of different mould from 
what he is, and capable of arresting 
development at a particular point. But 
he cannot do that, and it is,as neces- 
sary for him, after attaining to the 
height at which a consciousness of 
pleasure in art begins, to go on pro- 
ducing more and more different forms 
of it, and to seek after variety as well 
as beauty in his surroundings, as it is 
for him to have music and literature. 
And so, beginning for his own pleas- 
ure, man quickly falls a willing slave 
to the natural forces working within 
him, and at last produces his best for 
its sake rather than his own. 

x And surely it is for the good of the 
community that art and the artist be 
given a place in the national life. For 
it is time that people were beginning 
to see that the interests of the state 
and the individual are not at war with 
one another, except when one or both 
have gone astray from a true concep- 
tion of morality. The more nearly we 
come to a right understanding of na- 
ture and the more closely we found 
our actions upon that knowledge the 
less friction will there be between the 
two, and the more easily shall we 
make duty and inclination one. ‘Since 
it is a well established fact that man 
can only reach his highest develop- 
ment in social life, the higher each 
unit rises the better it will be, natu- 
rally, for both the unit and the col- 
lective whole. ,-Every man has the 
right, for his’own sake and for the 
sake of society, to produce his best 
work (provided always that his work 
is of use to the community), and in the 
case of artists as of others, “one’s 
rights are in accordance with one’s ca- 
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pacities.” And the artist’s rights are 
founded upon the very real service 
which he renders to all, in, bringing 
beauty into our daily life. \\We know 
as yet too little of the great riddle of 
the universe to be able to say what 
place in-nature art occupies, but from 
the exceedingly low place which the 
average artist takes in intellectual 
affairs, we are accustomed to regard 
art as a minor accessory in nature’s 
scheme. The greatest artist of to-day 
is no step further forward than he of 
a thousand years ago. No artist has 
ever directly contributed through his 
work to the elucidation of those deeper 
problems which have occupied the 
thinkers of the world, in philosophy 
and science. It seems certain that it 
will be neither through music nor art, 
pure and simple, that the problems of 
life will be solved. Yet we cannot 
therefore say that the art worker is a 
less high expression of life; rather 
might we say that he is an entirely 
different development of senses and 
finer forces of nature which differ 
from reason, and are comprehensible 
to fewer, than the intellectual power 
which shows itself in speculative 
thought and reasoned speech. But 
they are not of necessity less impor- 
tant forces. We cannot follow out this 
train of thought here, but I will at- 
tempt to show that, whatever be the 
relation of art to nature beyond man, 
its relation to the community is cer- 
tainly of direct benefit to the latter. 
There is no need to dwell upon the 
keen pleasure which the trained fac- 
ulties find in works of art, where every 
touch shows the master hand and eye, 
where the feel of the worker lingers, 
where color, form, line and texture 
(often that very roughness which an 
ignorant public derides), speak of their 
maker, or even in that lower form, 
where the design alone emanates from 
the artist, and the work has been car- 
ried out by others, skilled artisans, 


whose brains have had nothing to do 
with it. The joy which the cultured 
have amid the evidences of the artist’s 
work is perfectly well known and un- 
derstood, but the cultured are few in 
the land, and what is not so well un- 
derstood is the effect of beautiful sur- 
roundings, especially of beautiful color, 
upon all. Perhaps a single instance 
will make clear my meaning. 

There was once a lady who rather 
laughed at this longing for beauty, 
and she said that, on the whole, these 
who were not so sensitive got along 
much more happily, as they were not 
annoyed by the ugliness of their 
grates, or their carpets, nor in any 
way disturbed by atrocities in wall- 
papers, and so were saved a great 
deal of pain. Some years later that 
lady went for a long walk at the end 
of which tea awaited her in a room 
furnished with due regard to simplic- 
ity and color. After sitting for a 
few moments she exclaimed, “I think 
this is a most restful roum, there is 
such a feeling of repose about it, I 
feel quite refreshed.” Upon being tak- 
en into another, she said, “I do not 
think one could feel depressed in this 
room, no matter how bad things 
were.” Surely there is an economic, 
as well as a moral, value in a room 
that can make a tired woman feel 
rested and a depressed one feel 
brighter, and that one a woman who 
believed herself little affected by such 
things? And when every article in do 
mestic use, from walls to crockery, 
shall be fashioned by those who have 
that feeling for line, form and color, 
above all for the perfect combination 
of these, which we call art, when that 
is accomplished, who can tell how 
much greater will be the effect, both 
in bodily welfare, and in bringing 
about a closer understanding between 
man and nature? 

For we can only define this nameless 
something which exists in the artist’s 
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work as a subtle understanding of na- 
ture. And indeed such work is na- 
ture expressing herself through the 
artist’s hands, as surely as through the 
color of a flower, or the song of a 
bird. To be sure, if we look at it 
closely, everything is a natural devel- 
opment, the thought that produces the 
machine, as much as the thought of 
the philosopher, or the sighing of the 
wind, disease as well as healthy 
growth. But one must not fancy that 
because a thing is natural it is right; 
nature is by no means always right, 
from all points of view. When by a 
cunning arrangement the seed of 
the thistle floats off down the wind in 
a downy cloud, thus ensuring the con- 
tinuation of the species, we are lost in 
admiration of nature’s clever device 
and wonderful provision for the needs 
of the plant. But when some of the 
seed falls upon the barren rock and is 
burnt up, that is as much a provision 
of nature as the other, and from the 
point of view of the seed it is bad, and 
leads to sickness, starvation and an- 
nihilation. And so, in judging of 
man’s work, all of which is natural, 
We can only say that he as a being 
has need of certain things, as the seed 
has of soil, light, and moisture, and 
the nearer his work comes to giving 
us these things, and bringing us into 
conditions suited .to our present devel- 
opment, the better it is; it becomes 
what we then call beautiful, great, 
right; in other words, man’s nature 
feeling itself in comfort is happy, and 
his conscience approves. 

But here comes in the never to be 
forgotten fact of the difference in the 
stages of development. In art, as in 
many moral questions, the needs of 
one nature are satisfied with what 
brings positive pain to another. There- 
fore the one pronounces a work to be 
good and buys it, while the other con- 
demns it and calls it an atrocity, a vio- 
lation of artistic canons (his percep- 
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tions being considered by him to be a 
revelation of nature’s final laws). 
There is need of all kinds of art, if 
ohe may use the phrase, in order that 
every class and individual may have 
the pleasure that they are capable of 
appreciating, and may thus grow grad- 
ually to higher capacities. 

The community which consults its 
own good will encourage the artist. It 
has, further, no right to restrict his 
talents to producing work of a lower 
grade than they might attain to. It 
has no right to demand, for example, 
that a man should rather paint a me- 


diocre picture than make a good water- 


jar, and to buy pictures alone as art 
work and refuse to give similar prices 
to good art work of other kinds is 
tacitly to make such a demand. And 
to say, aS Ruskin did, that the artist 
should grind his own colors, is to ask 
him to throw away his energies during 
his working hours in performing work 
suited to a much lower development 
than bis own. It is true that he could 
not produce works of genius all day 
long, but an artist’s brain is a delicate 
thing, and if tired out by grosser work 
it may fail of its best. It is as though 
We were to ask of a commander in 
chief that he should tan the leather to 
make his reins, or require of a minis- 
ter that he should first make the ink 
and paper, before writing an important 
despatch. 

Nature does not go out of her 
way to produce a higher organism 
to do work which can be done by 
existing lower ones, and the state as 
well as the individual loses every time 
that it sets a man to do work that a 
less capable one or a machine, mechan- 
ically more fit, could perform. To 
ask an artist to waste his precious 
powers in grinding paint was a serious 
misreading of nature’s evolution, but 
to ask him to cease work altogether is 
a thousand times worse, and that is 
what a machine loving public is doing 
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when it derides, or discourages, the 
applied arts. 

The interests of the community and 
the individual are so interwoven that 
it is impossible to discuss them as 
though they were two distinct things. 
To make the best use of a man, 
to make a good citizen and a 
good worker of him, is to bring 
out his strongest individuality, and 
perhaps this is true in art matters 
even more than in others. For the 
best citizens are not necessarily those 
who do most municipal or state work, 
but rather those who give us the best 
that is in them, and cultivate their 
faculties to the highest point, within 
the limits permitted by the rights of 
others. And there are some to whom 
the making of beautiful objects by 
hand is a positive necessity, and who, 
moreover, can do good work in no 
other form. They therefore serve 
themselves and the community best 
by following their natural bent; put 
to other work their whole nature be- 
comes warped and stunted, as would 
an oak tree were we to force it to 
grow to suit the dimensions of a gar- 
den hedge. Surely that is one of the 
strongest of reasons for permitting the 
hand-working artist to continue his la- 
bors. 

Another great advantage that hand 
labor possesses is that it allows of 
each man’s working at his own pace. 
To get the best out of him he must be 
allowed to work at the rate suited to 
his strength and skill; over-forced he 
collapses, he does bad work, and so 
the state loses what might have been 
fairly serviceable work, and the indi- 
vidual is needlessly sacrificed. (The 
trades unions have sought to solve this 
problem by limiting the work done to 
suit the capacities of their most use- 
less members, to insist upon a mini- 
mum of bad work for the highest pos- 
sible pay as the standard, but they 
will be brought to their senses one 
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day, or they must go the way of other 
organisms that have outlived their 
usefulness.) 

There are, again, others whose in- 
ventive powers far exceed their power 
of output, whose brains are impatient 
of their fingers’ slowness. Why then 
should these ideas be lost? And why 
should not others be employed to carry 
out the details, to assist in all parts 
that do not actually require the art- 
ist’s own touch? And this is perhaps 
the strongest reason for the existence 
of art industries. It is but nature’s 
way of making up for her own slow- 
ness. She cannot develop in every di- 
rection at once. Shecan produce a man 
whose brain power (for although not 
what is termed intellectual art work is 
still brain work) far exceeds that of 
a dozen others, but she cannot give 
him a dozen arms to carry out his 
thoughts, And why should she, when 
there are still millions of men at a 
stage of evolution where there is little 
beyond muscle, men who are practi- 
cally all limbs, and organs other than 
brain, ‘and are therefore the legitimate 
tools of the brain possessor, sacred 
tools, it is true, to be used with all re- 
spect, but still tools? The one is as 
much needed as the other; let them 
then work together, and, inasmuch as 
the human hand, even though it be the 
hand of another, can often better ex- 
press what the artist wishes to con- 
vey than any machine which has yet 
been invented, it is desirable that their 
labor should be hand labor. 

I am very far indeed from advocat- 
ing that anything be done by hand 
that can be done as well or better by 
machine. To ask an artist to spend 
his time in making hundreds of plain 
red tiles, for instance, is folly, for 
there the machine can work as well as 
the man, and to make miles of plain 
calico by hand seems to be a delib- 
erate waste of nature’s gifts, for the 
labor-saving device, the machine, is as 






































much a gift of nature as the more per- 
fectly formed arm and hand, which 
succeeded the fin and the wing. If 
one admits a loom at all there is no 
difference save in degree, between the 
human foot and steam as motor. 
These are some of the chief reasons 
why the public may reasonably be 
asked to permit artists to be happy in 
their own way, and to produce the 
work that is so beloved by them and 
necessary to them. By sheer force of 
their own vitality artists have thrown 
off the limits imposed upon them 
by an ignorant or unheeding public, 
and throughout the length and breadth 
of the land they are at work producing 
much that the people are, unfortunate- 
ly, but too unwilling to buy. But it 
is unquestionable that many could and 
would buy much more largely if they 
had facilities for doing so, and if, one 
must add, artists would put away 
their false pride and condescend to be- 
have like business men. They make 
their wares, they want to sell them, 
but they are terrified at the mere 
thought of being mistaken for trades- 
men. To sell a picture in the studio 
is good, to employ an agent is per- 
missible; but to put their work in the 
desecrating hands of a good furnish- 
ing warehouse is philistinism. Yet it 
is an undoubted fact that, once the 
work passes out of the maker’s hands, 
it is quite likely to be placed {and that 
permanently) in surroundings as un- 
suitable as any window in Tottenham 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


tSince this paper was written the editor of 
“The Women’s Agricultural Times’ has invitea 
the art industries to send their names for pub- 
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But it is to be feared 
that, until some steps are taken to 
keep the entire work of the artist com- 
munity before the public, little support 
is to be looked for from that practical 
body. For how can people buy things 


Court Road. 


when ignorant of their existence? Do 
artists really expect that they are to 
sit in state for ever, while folks come 
long journeys and beg humbly for per- 
mission to inspect their work, or wait 
patiently for a year between each ex- 
hibition to buy a new article? 

Hither the existing shops must be 
used, or a complete system of registra- 
tion’ of persons working in all branch- 
es of art-industry throughout the coun- 
try must be introduced, with lists to 
be circulated freely about the land. 
Otherwise it is hard to see how the 
handicrafts can become the success 
which their work entitles them to be. 
It is certainly scarcely the duty of the 
public to lose its time, spend its money 
and waste its energy in hunting up 
and down the country for workers 
who refuse to conform to the ordinary 
usages of commerce, and to the needs 
of daily life. 

But once this difficulty is successful- 
ly met, and reasonable co-operation is 
secured, I am persuaded that an en- 
lightened and kindly public will do its 
best to raise its standards of taste, 
and give practical proof of the sincer- 
ity of its efforts to appreciate the 
handicrafts and their craftsmen. 

A. 8. Galbraith. 


lication month by month in his paper. But this 
applies merely to the industries ef a charitable 
nature, and not to individual artists or firms. 
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DOMESTIC DRAMA. 
(A Matter of Taste.) 


Good-bye then, “Mary,” if you really must? 
You’re sure you—? Very well then. Anyhow 
I’m rather busy. No. I’ve got to see 

A dreadful female. Worse! A governess! 
For “‘Algy,” yes. You know he’s nearly eight, 
And getting quite beyond—I wish I could! 
I don’t know how to manage him one bit. 
My dear, a little demon. That’s the truth 
His temper’s simply vile, and as for lies 
You can’t believe a single word he says. 
His manners too! But what can one expect, 
Considering the way his father—well, 

You know what “Jack”’ is. 


Oh, this woman? 


I saw about her in the Morning Post: 

She’s recommended by a Lady H., 

Whoever she may be: a fraud, no doubt. 

But anyhow I wrote—was that the bell? 

Yes! Then you’d better go. I never keep 
These sort of people waiting. Here she comes, 
Adieu, ma chérie, then. Oh—How d’ye do? 
Excuse me for a moment—I forgot! 

That cook you spoke of. Is she very dear? 
“Jack’s” rather—only fifty? Oh dear, no: 
That’s not a bit too much. I'll write at once. 
Oh! what about the Duchess’s to-night? 

Then au revoir. Ill come. Perhaps by then 
I’ll know who “Lady H.” is. 


Please sit down. 
You’ll have some tea? Well then, if you don’t mind, 


We'll get to business. That’s to say, unless— 
I’m not mistaken, am I? You—you’ve come— 
It is about the governess’s place? 


I thought at first you looked—then, may I ask,— 


Now are you fond of little boys? So glad! 
Then you are sure to love my “Algernon.” 
He’s such a duck—a little difficult, 

You know, high-spirited and all the rest, 
But such a clever angel. By the way, 

Were you at Girton? Oh! Not anywhere? 
Dear me! Of course that makes a difference. 
My husband’s so particular. But still 

It’s chiefly moral training “Algy” wants, 
And that, no doubt— 
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Yes, yes, we'll come to that: 


The—er—the salary, you mean. I’m sure 
We shall not quarrel over that. But first 
I’d better tell you what the duties are. 
They’re quite ridiculously light—in fact 
If I could only find the time, I’d love 
To do it all myself. I always think 
A mother’s influence so much the best 
For any child—don’t you? But, as it is, 
I simply cannot manage “Algernon,” 
I have so much to do. 
If you don’t mind, 
I’d better finish what I have to say. 
Your work would only be to get him up, 
And see him dressed, and take him out for walks, 
And mend his clothes, and read with him—in fact 
Look after him until he’s safe in bed. 
And then, no doubt, instead of coming down, 
You’d rather have your supper in your room: 
So much more pleasant—yes, for everyone. 
And, as for salary, my husband meant 
To offer twenty pounds, but, on the whole, 
I think that I may make it twenty-five!— 
Then that’s all settled. Silence gives consent! 
But, may I ask your name? I’m so ashamed, 
I’ve quite—I beg your pardon? Lady “Hood?” 
Then you are Lady H.? But—oh, your friend! 
I don’t quite understand. Dear me, in bed? 
I see. You came instead. Most kind of you! 
And what am I to—will she take the place? 
But why, if I may ask. If—not enough? 
But—but I offered. twenty-five! My cook? 
Ah, yes! No doubt you—er—you overheard. 
Oh, not at all. My fault! of course you see 
How very different the cases are. 
I know it isn’t—yes, I quite agree, 
In fact I’ve told my husband more than once 
That Education really does come first. 
But then, what can one do? The fact remains, 
Good cooks are scarce, and governesses swarm, 
And so, poor things, one has to pay them less, 
One really has no choice! Besides—Good-bye! 
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I believe I am perfectly safe in sur- 
mising that the most interesting and 
exciting days of my friend Sheikh Abd 
el Majeed’s stay in England with me 
fell out during the presence in London 
of the Moorish Mission to the Court of 
St. James’s. The members of the Mis- 
sion were housed by the authorities in 
a substantial mansion in the neighbor- 
hood of Prince’s Gate, and as I was 
staying at the time in my father’s town 
house in Sloane Street with Abd el 
Majeed, of course the distance be- 
tween the Sheikh and his compatriots 
was trifling. Further, when I tell you 
that the head of the Mission, Sidi Abd 
er Rahman Kintafi, was the uncle of 
the third wife of my Sheikh’s father, 
it will be easily imagined that El 
Majeed had some grounds for- the fre- 
quency of his visits to the mansion at 
Prince’s Gate, and was in no danger 
of wearing his welcome thin there. 

Myself, as it were vicariously, and by 
the light reflected from my Moorish 
friend, became something of a personu 
grata with the members of the Mission, 
and, as no other members of my family 
were then in town, I found it easy, 
upon more than one occasion, to recom- 
pense the hospitality with which the 
Mission welcomed me at Prince’s Gate, 
by entertaining old Sidi Abd er Rah- 
man and his followers in Sloane Street. 
Knowing something of Moorish affairs 
and customs, I was enabled to make 
them very comfortable there, and I am 
not sure whether any of the more or 
less splendid functions in which our 
Government paid honor to his Sharee- 
fian Majesty of Morocco, through his 
ambassador, were sources of more real 
enjoyment to Abd er Rahman and his 
party than were the little informal re- 
unions in my father’s Sloan Street 
residence. 


Be that as it may, I am quite sure 
that the authorities of our Foreign 
Office had found much food for reflec- 
tion (could they have overheard them) 
in some of the conversations which 
took place there between the members 
of the Mission and myself. The Moors 
accepted me as an unofficial friend, re- 
joiced in my green tea specially pro- 
cured for their delectation, devoured 
bushels of couscouscoo prepared for 
them in our kitchens under the super- 
vision of the Sheikh, were generous in 
their admiration of the two ladies from 
the “Halls” who were good enough 
upon one occasion to demonstrate he- 
fore us some of the intricacies of the 
art of skirt-dancing, and altogether re- 
laxed themselves agreeably from the 
formality of ambassadorial life in the 
capital of the British Empire. 

Their comments upon affairs of State 
were highly interesting to me, and their 
remarks regarding the conduct of great 
officials in our land and in theirs would 
have been startling, I fancy, to the 
grand Bashas who rule in Downing 
Street. For example, I remember the 
venerable Sidi Abd er Rahman Kintafi 
having some little discussion with me 
regarding the social status in London 
of the ladies of the ballet who had so 
delighted him with their exhibition of 
skirt-dancing. He asked if they would 
be accorded positions of special honor, 
during royal receptions and the like, at 
the Court of St. James’s. I replied that 
I hardly thought so. 

“Then it is indeed as I thought,” said 
the ambassador; “and there can be no 
doubt but that your English Govern- 
ment is mightily afraid of my master, 
Abd el Aziz of Morocco, and desires to 
pay him most humble court, despite 
their occasional loud talk of sending 
warships to enforce claims and the like. 
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Such talk need not be seriously consid- 
ered by us, who are of the Faithful, 1 
think.” 

I requested further enlightenment as 
to these somewhat remarkable conclu- 
sions of the ambassador's. 

“Well, thou seest,” he explained, “in 
our country the women of our dalliance, 
the slaves of our women’s quarters, 
are not thought of seriously by persons 
of rank. They are not at all as wives, 
you understand. ‘Now, when I came 
across the water to your country here, 
being a man of note in mine own coun- 
try and standing high in the favor of 
my master—may Allah prolong his 
days!—I naturally brought some three 
or four women with me .. . slaves, 


thou knowest; it is not fitting that a Be- 


liever should subject his wives to the 
hazards of travel among infidels. Now, 
when those my female slaves did alight 
from the great ship, your Lord Cham- 
berlain and the high representatives of 
your Sovereign who came to greet us 
did respectfully turn their backs until 
such time as these my slave women 
were effectually hidden in the train, 
and in dismounting from the train here 
in London, it was the same, and care- 
fully closed and shuttered carriages 
were provided for them, your greatest 
officials humbly bowing and turning 
aside from their path, much to the se- 
cret merriment of these my slaves, who 
each and all knew what it was to 
chaffer openly in Marrakish market- 
place with lowly sellers of vegetables, 
and that with scarcely a cloth over 
their lips—if I may be pardoned for 
naming matters so private.” (In this 
connection, I must quote a remark his 
Excellency made to me a few days 
later. “Why, sir,” said he, with swell- 
ing chest, “do you know that your 
Sovereign Lord and Lady received me 
at the Palace with my shoes on and my 
djellabhood raised, a guise, b’Allah, in 
which no letter-writing scribe, anxious 
for a fee, would allow me to enter his 
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house in Morocco. These things speak 
louder than words.” It is true they do, 
to an Oriental. My blood boiled as 1 
listened, for I know the Oriental feel- 
ing in such matters, as who does not 
who has lived in Eastern lands? Also, 
I knew that finely elaborated details 
of all this would reach every city gate 
and coffee-scented place of gossip in 
Surset Land. And it was so.) “Thus 
then am I assured that my master ana 
his messengers are greatly feared and 
reverenced here among the infidels, who 
bow down with so much humility even 
before the lowliest slaves among us. 

‘aly British pride was made somewhat 
sore by this recital, but in most of the 
stories and comments I listened to in 
the mansion at Prince’s Gate and in my 
father’s Sloane Street house, I was 
moved far more to merriment and in- 
terest than to anything approaching 
annoyance; and I saw more clearly 
than ever before that the art of diplo- 
macy lay not merely in veiling the 
truth, but in setting up an untruth in 
place thereof; and further, that the 
greatest diplomatists appeared to be 
those who deceived themselves far 
more than they deceived others, and 
that the ostrich, who looks to hide him- 
self by burying his own eyes in the 
sand, must be the greatest of all diplo- 
matists that live. 

During one of my first visits with 
Sheikh ‘Abd el Majeed to the mansion 
near Prince’s Gate I made the acquain- 
tance there of a young gentleman fresh 
from the University of Oxford whose 
name was Jones, and whose nature 
seemed equally stereotyped, conven- 
tional, and innocently respectable. 
What he was doing in that galley 
I was never quite able to under- 
stand; but I gathered that he was 
a sort of third cousin to one of the 
gentlemen attached to our embassy 
in Morocco, and that he cherished mild 
hopes of one day entering the diplo- 
matic service himself, a career for 
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which I ventured to think that his 
bland pre-occupation with the purely 
unpractical affairs of life fitted him to 
admiration. I never met a young geu- 
tleman who so exactly resembled a 
character in some agreeable and fan- 
tastic comedy or story, rather than a 
flesh and blood personage in this busy, 
striving, work-a-day world of ours. His 
innocence regarding the Oriental char- 
acter was most marked and his inter- 
est in the affairs of the Mission was, 
like his complexion, singularly fresh, 
unstained, and pleasing. And that is 
really all I know about Mr. Jones, be- 
yond the fact that he hired a Court 
dress for four guineas from a Jew in 
Covent Garden, in order that he might 
appear at Court in the train of Sidi 
Abd er Rahman Kintafi, and that in 
the course of conversation he generally 
made pleasant and innocent remarks 
which bore in some way either upon 
cricket, photography, or the ’Varsity. 

The morning of the Mission’s first 
reception at the Court of St. James’s 
was a truly great occasion for my 
friend Sheikh Abd el Majeed. As a rela- 
tive of Sidi Abd er Rahman’s he accom- 
panied the Mission, whilst I settled 
myself with a cigar and a novel in the 
Prince’s Gate mansion, to await the re- 
turn of my Moorish friends, and hear 
their account of their brave doings. 
Mr. Jones was among the European at- 
tendants upon the Mission, resplendent 
in his Covent Garden costume, though 
a little nervous I fancied with regard 
to the proper disposition of his nickel- 
plated sword. He seemed to be greatly 
inspirited by my assuring him that he 
looked “ripping.” I chose the adjective 
with forethought, and I think it served 
its turn. 

Scarcely had the Mission departed in 
the three coaches from the Royal 
stables, which had come to convey 
them, than one of the footmen at- 
tached to the mansion presented me 
with the card of a gentleman who de- 
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scribed himself as a “Photographic 
Artist,” in handsome Old English let- 
tering, and said that he had come by 
appointment with the head of the Mis- 
sion to take portraits of the Moorish 
ambassador and his suite on their re- 
turn from audience at the Palace. I 
requested the footman to show this 
Mr. Gerald Montgomery into the morn- 
ing room where I then sat over my 
novel, and prepared to entertain him 
pending the return of the Mission. 

Mr. Montgomery proved to be a gen- 
tleman whose artistic temperament dis- 
played itself conspicuously in the fash- 
ion of his neck-tie, a truly sesthetic 
piece of drapery, in the arrangement 
of his glossy and plenteous locks, 
and in the almost effusive gracious- 
ness of his general demeanor. He 
carried a camera and other photo- 
graphic impedimenta with him, and 
was attired most elegantly in clothes 
which I am assured must have been ob- 
tained from the most expensive quarter 
of Bond Street. In conversation I found 
him what my grandmother would have 
ealled an agreeable rattle; and, put- 
ting aside what seemed to me an ex- 
cessive devotion to the use of strong 
perfumes, and a rather nervous alert- 
ness in manner, both of which pecu- 
liarities I connected in some way with 
his artistic temperament, I am bound 
to say that I found Mr. Montgomery 
as pleasant a person to pass the time 
of day with as you would meet in a 
day’s march. 

It was upon the return of the Mis- 
sion from their presentation at Court 
that Mr. Montgomery’s habits of ner- 
vousness and the manipulation of a 
strongly scented handkerchief became 
most strongly marked. But, to be sure, 
they were not the sort of peculiarities 
at which a man takes umbrage, and 
for my part I was moved to friendly 
sympathy with the Photographic Artist 
in his trepidation among the exalted 
foreigners, the more so when I over. 























heard old Sidi Abd er Rahman growl- 
ing in his beard, after I had introduced 
Mr. Montgomery, something to the ef- 
fect that— 

“The Kaffir, son of a burnt Kaffir, 
has no right here among the Faithful. 
He plagued me with his letters, but I 
did not truly say that he might come 
here.” 

Out of sheer good-nature, I assured 
the old Moor that upon this occasion, 
when himself and his suite presented 
so imposing an appearance, it would be 
a thousand pities not to have some 
permanent record of their magnifi- 
cence. As a fact, I think my appeal 
to his vanity won over Abd er Rahman 
and gained the day for the Photo- 
graphic Artist. The ambassador had a 
fancy for a picture of himself robed 
more splendidly than he would ever be 
in his own land, where the Koranic 
injunctions regarding display of finery 
and the like are very strictly followed 
by all classes. About his neck was a 
fine rope of pearls, and in one side of 
his ample turban was stuck a magnifi- 
cent aigrette of diamonds and emer- 
aids, lent him for this one occasion by 
his royal master, to whom it had been 
presented by a great Indian rajah who 
once made pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Moulai Idrees, in Fez. 

Mr. Montgomery floridly bowed his 
most graceful acknowledgments of my 
efforts to further his cause, and it was 
arranged that he should first take a 
picture of Sidi Abd er Rahman, the am- 
bassador, alone, and then one of the 
whole Mission. So now all our ener- 
gies were bent upon the task of arrang- 
ing a becoming pose for his Excellency, 
to which end a sort of throne was pre- 
pared from a number of cushions, a 
high arm-chair, and a dais for the same 
to stand upon. 

I suppose the now beaming and most 
gracious Mr. Montgomery must have 
stepped back and forward between his 
velvet-covered camera and the throne 
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of Abd er Rahman some score of times 
in all before he was quite satisfied re- 
garding the pose of his Excellency’s 
venerable person, and particularly of 
his massive and turbaned head. 

“You will pardon the liberty,” said 
he, with smiling deference, as he 
slightly moved the becrowned head 
with both his delicate hands; and, my- 
self having interpreted the remark, his 
Excellency was pleased to signify his 
complacence. “There! That is per- 
fect. Exactly so, for one moment 
please!” 

The Photographic Artist almost 
rushed back to the great velvet cover 
of his machine, and hiding himselt 
therein, emerged after a few seconds, 
smiling rapturously and announcing 
that the operation had been eminently 
satisfactory. 

“And now for the group,” said the 
rosy-cheeked Mr. Jones, who seemed to 
have grown quite at home in his knee- 
breeches and silk stockings by this 
time, and carried his tinkling sword 
with the ease of long familiarity with 
the air of Courts. 

So we set about arranging ourselves 
in more or less picturesque attitudes 
at one end of the apartment, until 
brought to order by the Photographic 
Artist, who seemed inclined to hurry 
over this portion of the programme, 1 
thought, and who said now that we 
should do very well as we were. 

“It was only the portrait of Abd er 
Rahman that he was anxious to se- 
cure,” I told myself. “And that done, 
he wants to get away!” 

And indeed it was rather remarkable, 
the rapidity with which Mr. Montgom- 
ery completed his arrangements in the 
matter of this second operation. 

“That must be a deuced funny sort 
of a camera; I should very much like 
to have a look at it,” murmured Mr. 
Jones, over my left shoulder. “How 
in the world he can focus the whole 
lot of us at that distance, spread out 
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like this, I can’t imagine. It must be 
one of Stubpelheit’s new cameras, 1 
fancy. I must see the photographer 
about it before he goes. Phew! Why, 
by Jove, he’s finished, and he never 
took the cap off! That’s devilish odd, 
you know. I must cer—” 

And at that moment a great shout 
arose from Ibn Marzuk, his Excel- 
lency’s slipper-bearer. 

“My Lord’s crown; the eyes of light 
with the flowers of emerald—where 
are they?’ 

Every eye was turned upon the snowy 
turban of his Excellency. The magnifi- 
cent aigrette no longer blazed over his 
right temple; the Sultan’s jewels, worth 
a king’s ransom, men said, had van- 
ished utterly. 

“To the doors!” screamed old Aba 
er Rahman, who no doubt had seen 
something of theft and thievery dur- 
ing his thirty years at the Court of 
Morocco. And to be sure it would 
be no joke for him, this particular loss. 
His Shareefian Majesty has a short 
way with defaulting ministers, and 
failing the return of his aigrette, the 
chances were that Sidi Abd er Rah- 
Man would enjoy small favor, but only 
a very painful and drawn out kind ot 
death on his return to Sunset Land. 

I, for one, was prepared to swear that 
the aigrette had been in its place when 
his Excellency returned from the pres- 
entation at Court. Its wonderful sheen 
and brilliance had attracted my atten- 
tion, whilst the ambassador was being 
posed for his portrait. 

There was a whispered consultation 
among the Moors, from which 1 caught 
a grow! from the ambassador with ref- 
erence to “El Azfel,” that is, the bas- 
tinado, for the “‘N’zrani,” or the Chris- 
tians. Then it was announced by his 
Excellency’s secretary that everyone 
present was to be searched, with the 
exception, of course, of the great man 
himself. I could think of nothing per- 


tinent to urge against this step, though 
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I could see that it moved my young 
friend Mr. Jones to very marked dis- 
gust and wrath. As for the Photo 
graphic Artist, the only other ‘‘Naza- 
rene” then present, he was most 
obliging in the matter, and, having ex- 
pressed deep regret regarding this sin- 
gular incident, moved his camera aside, 
and stood beside Mr. Jones and myself, 
with his hands raised above his head, 
like a man “bailed up” by brigands, 
the better I suppose to facilitate a 
thorough search of his person. Cer- 
tainly, I could see that this action of 
his commended him favorably to Sidi 
Abd er Rahman, though it did not ap- 
pear to please Mr. Jones. * 

“Bai Jove!’ muttered that young gen- 
tleman. “Does he think we are a 
lot of bally pickpockets, or convicts, 
or what?” 

To cut the story short, let me say 
that we were all very thoroughly 
searched, Moors and Christians alike, 
and never a sign of the Sultan’s splen- 
did aigrette was discovered. Anger 
and consternation strove for mastery 
in the aimost livid face of the old am- 
bassador. I gathered that he was in 
favor of an immediate administration 
of the bastinado, in the case of the 
Christians present, at all events, with a 
view to encouraging a confession. Then 
my friend the Sheikh stepped forward. 

“Sidi,” said he to the ambassador, 
“this talk of the stick is worse than 
foolish, where such gentlemen as my 
friend for example are concerned!” He 
waved one hand in my direction and 
I acknowledged the tribute with a bow. 
I have seen the bastinado administered 
in Sunset Land, and had no wish to 
prove my honesty by tasting of it my- 
self. “Further, Sidi, I, Abd el Majeed, 
would myself cut down the first man, 
though he were our Lord the Sultan, 
who should lay hands on my friend, 
whose bread we have all eaten. But— 
I would have a word with thee, pri- 
vately, Sidi.” 
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The Sheikh drew the ambassador 
aside, and together they muttered for 
some moments, Abd er Rahman nod- 
ding his turbaned old head vigor- 
ously, as in emphatic agreement with 
my Sheikh’s suggestions. Then the 
Sheikh moved forward to where a mas- 
sive silver inkpot stood upon a writ- 
ing-table, and raising the lid of the ink- 
pot, paused to look about him around 
the room. At length his eyes fell upon 
Mr. Jones, who was somewhat sulkily 
playing with his sword, and swearing 
under his breath, by Jove! his favor- 
ite apparently among the gods. 

With great politeness the Sheikh re- 
quested Mr. Jones to approach him, 
and to hold out his right hand. This 
the young gentleman from the Unl- 
versity accordingly did, and into the 
centre of his pink right palm the 
Sheikh proceeded to splash a great 
round blot of ink, which he scooped out 
of the ink-pot with a sort of ivory egg- 
spoon (a nail-cleaner, as I was after- 
wards informed), handed him for the 
purpose by one of the attendants. 

His ink-blotted pink palm extended 
before him, Mr. Jones followed the 
Sheikh to the large bay window, and 
there halted. The Sheikh assumed a 
demeanor of great earnestness, and 
passed his extended hands several 
times to and fro before the young gen- 
tleman’s face, commanding him at the 
same time to look fixedly into the little 
pool of ink upon his right palm. Then 
ensued whispered talk between the 
Sheikh and Mr. Jones, of which I 
caught only occasional phrases here and 
there. That Mr. Jones was now as 
wax in the hands of the Sheikh was 
apparent to the most casual observer. 

“Look well! Where goes he now? 
Mark well the—” 

I caught no more. 

Suddenly the Sheikh bent forward 
and wiped the ink from the hand of 
Mr. Jones. Then he made some fur- 
ther movements with his hands before 
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the young gentleman’s face and turned 
away. Mr. Jones shook his head, 
coughed, blinked once or twice, and 
walked slowly to my side muttering, 
as though this singular incident of the 
ink-splash had not occurred at all. 
“Bai Jove! Do they take us for a lot 
of pickpockets, or what?” 

“Gentlemen, this very regrettable in- 
cident is one which I deeply deplore.” 
It was the Photographic Artist who be- 
gan to speak now, his manner suggest- 
ing a curious blend of extreme ner- 
vous haste and extreme deference. 
“But as I am expected in the matter of 
three other professional engagements 
this morning, I fear that I must ask 
you to excuse me now. I—er—in fact, 
it is highly necessary—I would say 
that I really must be going without 
further delay.” 

And the Artist gathered up his pho- 
tographic oddments as he spoke. But, 
to his confusion, it appeared that no 
sort of attention was paid to the mat- 
ter of his extremely polite remarks. 
The doorkeepers fixed their regard upon 
the ceiling, and my friend the Sheikh 
was busy in a whispered conversation 
with his Excellency the ambassador. 

“Sir!” cried the Sheikh, suddenly 
wheeling round upon the Photographic 
Artist, “be not so hasty, I beg you. 
The loss we all deplore is a great one, 
but my Lord, his Excellency, is not a 
man of one jewel. Let us put it aside; 
and, since you have the picture of his 
Excellency, who is a relation of mine, 
I beg you will now take one of me, 
without delay. See, I stand!” 

And my friend the Sheikh threw him- 
self at once into a pose of really splen- 
did defiance. Just so and not other- 
wise might a Moorish emperor have re- 
ceived an ambassadorial petitioner 
from the infidels in the bad old days of 
that sainted butcher, Moulai Ismail, of 
bloody but revered memory in Morocco. 

To my surprise the artistic value of 
the picture did not seem to appeal to 
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Mr. Montgomery. 
at first he would not take the portrait; 
so he fussed, and nervously insisted 
upon the value of his time, and the 
necessity for his immediate departure. 

“You will take my portrait!” said the 





Indeed it seemed 


Sheikh quietly, but with exceeding 
masterfulness. And the Photographic 
Artist proceeded forthwith to arrange 
his camera in position. 

“Thank you!” said he mechanically, 
when the operation was completed. 

“And now let me see the picture,” 
demanded the Sheikh. And I was sur- 
prised at the ignorance he displayed, 
for I had once before had occasion to 
explain to him that photographs re- 
quire development. Mr. Montgomery 
naturally protested that there was as 
yet no picture to show. 

“Natheless, I will see it,” persisted 
Sheikh Abd el Majeed, walking threat- 
eningly toward the camera. 

“Oh, come, you know, but that’s ab- 
surd,” put in Mr. Jones, advancing upon 
the photographer’s side. “You can’t, 
you know, until it’s developed.” 

“Do you refuse?’ demanded the 
Sheikh in stentorian tones of the now 
hopelessly confused Photographic Art- 
ist. 

“You see, my dear sir, it is impossi- 
ble to show you now, and—I really 
must be going. 1 think it is not a 
very good picture—indeed, that is to 
say—I——” 

With one blow of his fist the Sheikh 
sent the camera flying off its stand, 
and before Mr. Jones, who was indig- 
nantly running to the photographer's 
assistance, muttering something about 
a “benighted savage,” could interfere, 
the Sheikh had effectually smashed 
the machine with his foot. 

“Now get me my picture,” said he, 
as though the breaking of the instru- 
ment made the immediate production 
of his portrait quite simple. 

“[ really cannot possibly wait—I 


must leave at once—I——” 





His Excellency’s Aigrette. 





The Photographic Artist showed a 
great deal of natural distress over the 
smashing of his instrument, and sur- 
prisingly little resentment, I thought, as 
he moved toward the door. 

“Let no man leave this room!” thun- 
dered old Abd er Rahman. 

So there we stood. Meantime, Mr. 
Jones, an ardent photographer himself, 
had picked up the broken camera, and 
was carefully examining it, with a view 
to determining the extent of its inju- 
ries, I supposed. Seeing this, the very 
embarrassed Mr. Montgomery flew to 
his side, and seized the fractured in- 
strument quite jealously. 

“Er—pray don’t trouble!” said he, like 
Mr. Toots. “It’s of no consequence 
whatever, I assure you; it’s not of the 
slightest consequence—er—it’s not a 
very good camera.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Jones; “I quite 
thought it must be one of Stuhpelheit’s 
new panoramic extensions, when I saw 
how you managed that big group. 1 
wish you’d let me have a look at it. 
What’s the idea in that sort of sunken 
space under the back screw?” 

“Oh, that is merely a flaw in—er—— 
But I will explain it to you at my 
studio with pleasure. Perhaps you 
will call round—I—er—I really must— 
er——” 

The Photographic Artist was obvi- 
ously very much put about. I felt 
quite sympathetic for him. 

“Let me see that,” put in Sheikh 
Abd el Majeed, striding up to Mr. 
Montgomery. “There I shall find my 
picture, perhaps.” 

“Indeed, sir, I assure you that it is 
not possible for your picture to—- 
er——”’ 

“You can’t possibly see it, now you’ve 
stupidly smashed the thing, you know,” 
said Mr. Jones, speaking with feeling 
for a fellow photographer, no doubt. 

The Sheikh said nothing, but snatched 
the camera from the hands of the 
Photographic Artist, who, to my aston- 
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ishment, turned at once and fled wildly 
toward one of the doors. “He prob- 
ably thinks now that he has fallen 
among savage cannibals, at least,” I 
thought, and walked after Mr. Mont- 
gomery with a view to reassuring him. 
Hearing a shout behind me, I turned in 
time to see the Sheikh slit open the re- 
cess below the camera with the point 
of his dagger, thus exposing his Ex- 
cellency’s magnificent aigrette, or rather 
the Sultan’s, neatly ensconced in cot- 
ton-wool. 

Sidi Abd er Rahman hoarsely de- 
manded that the right hand and left 
foot of the Photographic Artist should 
at once be cut off, this being the 
method most approved in such circum- 
stances in the realm of his Shareefian 
Majesty, Abd el ‘Aziz. I ventured to 
interpose here, for already two attend- 
ants had dragged the barely conscious 
Mr. Montgomery to the side of his Ex- 
cellency’s cushions. I explained that 
we Britishers had a prejudice in favor 
of formal trial and sentence in these 
matters, and requested that a footman 
belonging to the house might at once 
be sent out for a police officer. 

After some rather fierce discussion, in 

The Coraobill Magazine. 
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the course of which his suspense 
seemed to weigh very heavily upon Mr. 
Montgomery, this was done, and the 
Artist, with his wonderful camera, his 
flowing but disarranged neck-tie and 
his other belongings, was removed from 
our presence by a stalwart member of 
the Metropolitan force. We learned in 
the course of the week that Mr. Mont- 
gomery was one of the most expert 
jewel thieves in Europe, an artist, in- 
deed, and one for whom the police were 
already anxiously looking in connection 
with another and a more successful 
robbery than| the present one. 

But I never quite got to the bottom 
of my Shiekh’s experiment with the 
ink-blot in the rosy hand of young 
Mr. Jones. I gathered that it was the 
Moorish form of crystal-gazing, and the 
Sheikh said he had enabled Mr. Jones, 
by hypnotism, to see the whole theft 
in the ink-blot. But whatever the pro- 
cess, the Sheikh certainly managed the 
matter very ably, as we all agreed. 
And he now wears a very handsome sil- 
ver-sheathed dagger, with a big emer- 
ald in its haft, sent him by the Sultan 
after the atory reached Morocco. 

A. J. Dawson. 





CHARLES DICKENS AS AN EDITOR. 


It was through the introduction of 
our uncle, Mr. W. H. Wills, that my 
parents became acquainted with 
Charles Dickens. They were then liv- 
ing near Sheffield, and the great nov- 
elist was on a visit to the town with 
his dramatic company. I have no rec- 
ord of this first meeting; but a family 
legend has it that Charles Dickens and 
I became very intimate frisznds—I was 
then about two years old—and that he 
adopted me as his nephew. Indeed, 


he so refers to me in the following let- 
ter to my mother: 


Gads Hill Place. 
Higham, By Rochester, Kent, 
Thursday, Twenty-first June 1860. 
My dear Mrs. Lehmann,—As to 
Tuesday evening, the 26th, your slave 
is a mere helpless Beast. I shall have 
‘Mr. —— here, and shall abstain from 
Wellington Street in consequence, and 
shall (I fear) indubitably “put on a 
bored aspect” long before then, and 
keep it on for a week. I should have 
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been delighted to come to you other- 
wise, but Destiny is too heavy for me. 
I beg to send my regards to Lehmann, 
and my love to my Nephew, and the 
most inflammable article to yourself 
that it is lawful to transmit by post.— 
Ever faithfully yours, 
Charles Dickens. 


Between my father and Dickens there 
was a special bond of intimacy: they 
were both great walkers. During the 
first half of the year 1862, as I find 
from my father’s notes, while Dickens 
was living in Hyde Park Gate South, 
he and my father used regularly to take 
long Sunday walks together. On April 
2 of that year a dinner was ziven at 
the “Star and Garter,” Richmond, to 
celebrate John Forster's birthday, and 
when it was over my father and Dick- 
ens walked back to town together. For 
two pedestrians so determined and so 
well trained this was, of course, a mere 
trifle. In November of the same year 
Dickens was in Paris with his sister-in- 
law, Miss Hogarth, and his elder daugh- 
ter, and my father and mother ran 
over and joined them there for a short 
time. My father notes that he and 
Dickens did a course of restaurants to- 
gether. Of this course I possess ene 
very pleasant memento. It is a carte 
of the Café Voisin, not a mere menu 
of the day, but a substantial catalogue, 
extending to many pages, of all the 
dishes and wines provided by that es- 
tablishment, printed in French and 
English, with all the prices added. On 
the title-page are written in pencil 
these words: “19th Nov. 1862.—In grate- 
ful memory of a wonderful dinner at 
the Café Voisin, from [here follow the 
signatures] Nina Lehmann, Charles 
Dickens, Georgina Hogarth, Frederick 
Lehmann, W. H. Wills, to Mrs. Wills.” 
The whole, encased in one of the red 
morocco leather covers of the restau- 
rant, was sent as a peace-offering to 
Mrs. Wills, who ‘had remained in Lon- 
don while Mr. Wills was away on a 
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jaunt. Asa matter of fact, he had gone 
over to arrange the Christmas Number 
of All the Year Round with Dickens, and 
had taken with him a gift of a boxful 
of flowers from Miss Burdett Coutts to 
the Empress Eugénie. This is his ac- 
count, written to Mrs. Wills, of how 
he executed his mission: 


“27 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris, 
Sunday, 16th November, 1862. 

“I had a queer passage across. A 
rough sea, though there was no wind; 
but arrived comfortably at Creil at six 
o’clock in the morning. Of course I 
was anxious about the contents of the 
big box, and set to work unscrewing 
it with my pocket-knife. It got an 
awful clite at Dover. It being low tide, 
it was shot down into the vessel as if 
it had been a pig of lead, and turned 
quite over. Well, in the gray, myste- 
rious dawn of morning, half-asleep, 1 
could not help feeling, as I undid the 
screws, as if I were exhuming a dead 
body out of a coffin. However, though 
there had been a little crushing and one 
or two heads had tumbled out, the 
corpses are in very good preservation. 
By this time the buffet-women and por- 
ters crowded round me, and, as I 
watched them looking inside the box— 
some admiring, some pitying the a@cci- 
dent, others awed by the fact that the 
bouquets were so gigantic and for so 
great a person as the Empress—I felt 
more like a body-snatcher than ever. 
screwed down the  half-alive 
flowers, however, and I went off at 
eight to Compiégne. At this station I 
found that the entire hireab!e locomo- 
tive power of the town was one omni- 
bus, and that continually plying be- 
tween the inn and the station. How- 
ever, I hired that on the spot, went off 
to titivate, dressed in a delightful little 
bedroom out of a courtyard gallery 
prettily trellised and with 
creepers, and finally departed trium- 
phantly in the omnibus for the Palace. 


They 


covered 
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The driver, before f started, asked me 
with a kind of humor whether I wished 
to be driven into the cour. d'honneur. I 
answered with dignity, “Decidedly.” 
I can’t say that my reception was en- 
couraging at the conciergerie. How 
ever, a frown and some bad French 
sent off a valet with my letter and 
card to the Duke of Atholl, and I was 
shown into the apartments he occupied. 
They are gorgeous, but self-contained, 
exactly as in an hotel or étage in a pri- 
vate house. His Grace was not up. 
Would I wait? And I was shown into 
a bright, comfortably furnished room 
where tea and coffee were set for two. 
By-and-by out came his Grace, attired 
in a dressing-gown. Would I have tea 
or coffee? He poured me out a cup of 
tea, took a little for form’s sake him- 
self, and talked away about whatever 
he could muster as a topic. Then he 
sent for his servant, who sent for the 
box, which was brought into his pri- 
vate passage. The bouquets were ex- 
humed, and pronounced to be in won- 
derful preservation considering. He 
would undertake everything: deliver 
Miss Coutts’s letter to the Duchess de 
Bassano, get the imperial gardener to 
touch up the bouquets, and save me all 
bother. Then the Duchess was sent 
for to see the flowers. She came in 
simply but most elegantly dressed, ina 
dove-colored silk. A handsome woman 
whose gestures, if she were sweeping 
the stairsor opening oysters, you would 
fai lady-like, about Miss Coutts’s 
height, and a good deal of her sweet- 
ness of address. A little chat about the 
flowers, and I took a graceful leave of 
both. At my hotel (de la Cloche) I 
found a capital fillet-steak and fried 
potatoes, and was off again for Paris 
at one, having written meanwhile to 
Miss Coutts describing my mission as 
having been a perfect success; which I 
think it was. 

“The omnibus brought me to the room 
Dickens had ordered for me; a capital 
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one with a good fire, and I went over 
the way. I found Mary and Georgina, 
Dick being out (it was half-past four). 
Very glad to see me; inquired after 
you very cordially; didn’t know that 
Nina and Fred were on their way. 
Dick, when he came in, very cheery. 
We had a capital dinner at 6 P.M., 
from the house at the corner of the 
Place Madéleine, where you remember 
we dined twice; they have all their 
dinners from there. 

“Didn’t I sleep last night! and here 
I am in the middle of the Xmas Num- 
ber, writing this between whiles as 
Dick goes over his proofs.” 


One memory of Dickens is indelibly 
impressed on my mind. I can recall 
the whole scene as if it had happened 
yesterday. I cannot have been more 
than six or seven years old when my 
father and mother took me to one of 
his readings at, I think, St. James’s 
Hall. First he read the death of Paul 
Dombey, which left me in floods of 
tears, and next came the trial-scene 
from Pickwick. I shall never forget my 
amazement when he assumed the char- 
acter of Mr. Justice Stareleigh. The 
face and figure that I knew, that I had 
seen on the stage a moment before, 
seemed to vanish as if by magic, and 
there appeared instead a fat, pompous, 
pursy little man, with a plump imbecile 
face, from which every vestige of good 
temper and cheerfulness—everything, 
in fact, except an expression of self- 
sufficient stupidity—had been removed. 
The upper lip had become long, the 
corners of the mouth drooped, the nose 
was short and podgy, all the angles 
of the chin had gone, the chin itself 
had receded into the throat, and the 
eyes, lately so humorous and human, 
had become as malicious and obstinate 
as those of a pig. It was a marvellous 
effort in transformation. When the 
reading was over my father and mother 
took me round with them to the room 
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behind. As soon as Dickens caught 
sight of me he seized me up in his 
arms and gave me a sounding kiss. 
And so it comes that, 


While Memory watches o’er the sad 


review 
Of joys that faded like the morning 
dew, 


this particular recollection comes up 
bright and delightful and unfading 
out of the chambers of my mind. “To 
have earned the goodwill of the great 
is not the least of merits,” even for a 
little fellow of six or seven. 

I must now hark back a little in or- 
der to give a selection from Dickens’s 
correspondence with his assistant-edi- 
tor, my uncle, W. H. Wills. The first 
two letters are concerned with House- 
hold Words. They show not only how 
earefully and sympathetically Dickens 
discharged the task of reading manu- 
scripts submitted to him, but how fer- 
tile he was in suggestions even when 
he was busy with his work of novel- 
writing: 


“Folkstone, 
Sunday, Twenty-second July 1858. 

“Dear Wills,—I have been so very 
much affected by the long story with- 
out a title—which I have read this 
morning—that I am scarcely fit for a 
business letter. It is more painfully 
pathetic than anything I have read for 
I know not how long. I am not at all 
of your opinion about the details. It 
seems to me to be so thoroughly con- 
sidered that they are all essential and 
in perfect keeping. I could not in my 
conscience recommend the writer to 
cut the story down in any material 
degree. I think it would be decidedly 
wrong to do so; and I see next to noth- 
ing in the MS. which is otherwise than 
an essential part of the sad picture. 

“Two difficulties there remain, which 
I fear are insurmountable as to House- 
hold Words. The first is, the length 
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of the story. The next is, the nature 
of the idea on which it turns. So 
many unhappy people are, by no fault 
of their own, linked to a similar ter- 
rible possibility—or even probability— 
that I am afraid it might cause pro- 
digious unhappiness if we should ad- 
dress it to our large audience. I shrink 
from the responsibility of awakening 
so much slumbering fear and despair. 
Most unwillingly, therefore, I come to 
the apprehension that there is no 
course but to return it to the author- 
ess. I wish, however, that you would 
in the strongest language convey to 
her my opinion of its great merits, 
while you explain the difficulties I 
now set forth. I honestly think it a 
work of extraordinary power, and will 
gladly address a letter to her, if she 
should desire it, describing the impres- 
sion it has made upon me. I might, 
perhaps, help to soften a publisher. 
“Miss L——’s story shows to consid- 
erable disadvantage after such writ- 
ing. But it is what she represented it 
in her draft, and it is very clever. 
Now, as it presents (to cursory read- 
ers) almost the reverse of the medal 
whereof Miss J—— presents the other 
side, I think it will be best to pay for 
it at once, and, for the present (say 
even for a few months) to hold it 
back; not telling her the exact reason, 
but merely saying that we are pledged 
first to the insertion of other stories in 
four parts, already accepted. Miss 
J——’s is more wholesome and more 
powerful, because it hits the target 
(which Miss L—— goes a little about) 
with a rifle-shot in the centre of the 
bull’s-eye, and knocks it clean over. 
Therefore it should have precedence— 
both on its own account and ours. 
“But observe—I do not conceive it 
possible that Miss J—— can alter her 
story within the time you mention. 
What I want done to it is much too 
delicate for such swift jobbing-work. 
I question, on the other hand, whether 
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it may not be politic just now, to have 
one monthly part without a long story— 
merely for the sake of variety. 

“My thoughts have been upon my 
books since I came down, and I do not 
know that I can hit upon a subject for 
the opening of the new volume. I will 
let you know, however, by to-morrow 
night’s post. 

“IT have written to Mr. B——, whose 
paper will do. I expect my brother 
down to-day, and, if he comes, will 
send it and the pathetic story up to 
you by him. 

“Miss L——’s notions of a criminal 
trial are of the nightmarest descrip- 
tion. The prisoner makes statements 
on oath, and is examined besides!— 
Ever faithfully, C. D. 


49 Champs Elysées, 
Thursday, January tenth, 1856. 
“My dear Wills,— 

H[ousehold] Wl[ords.] 
“Forster does not think those two lit- 
tle poems are otherwise than original. 
That is to say, he cannot find them 
anywhere, though he has my general 
impression about them. Therefore, get 
them back from him, and insert them. 

“My head is necessarily so full of my 
own subjects that I have not thought 
of that point to any advantage, though 
I have thought of it at various times. 
The police inquiry was never done, 
though I spoke to you about it when 
you were here. Accounts of the con- 
stitution of foreign armies, .especially 
as to their officering, and as to the of- 
ficer’s professional business being his 
professional pride and study, and not 
a bore, are highly desirable. An arti- 
cle on the prices of fares on foreign 
railways, on the cost of making them, 
on the public accommodation, and the 
nature of the carriages, &c., contrast- 
ing their law with our law, and their 
management with our management, 
would be highly desirable. I sup- 
pose D— could do it directly. 
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Would it be possible to strike out 
a new man to write popularly 
about the monstrous absurdity of our 
laws, and to compare them with the 
Code Napoléon? Or has Morley knowl- 
edge enough in that direction, or could 
he get it? It is curious to observe here 
that Lord Campbell’s Acts for making 
compensation to bodily-injured people 
are mere shreds of the Code Napoléon. 
That business of the Duke of North- 
umberland and his tenantry: couldn't 
Sydney do something about it? ht 
would be worth sending anybody to 
that recusant farmer who leads the 
opposition. Similarly, the Duke of Ar- 
gyli, whom the papers drove out of 
his mind by agreeing to consider him 
a phenomenon, simply because he 
wasn’t a born ass. Is there no Scotch 
source from whence we can get some 
information about that island where 
he. had the notice stuck upon the 
church door that “no tenant under £30 
a year was to be allowed to use spirits 
at any marriage, christening, funeral, 
or other gathering”? It would be a 
capital illustration of the monstrous 
nonsense of a Maine Law. Life as- 
surance: are proposals ever refused; 
if so, often because of their suspicious 
character as engendering notions that 
the assured life may possibly be taken? 
I know of policies being refused to be 
paid on the ground that the person was 
murdered—and could insert an anec- 
dote or so. Poisoning: can’t Morley do 
something about the sale of poisons? 
I suppose Miss Martineau’s doctrine of 
never, never, never interfering with 
Trade, is not a Gospel from Heaven in 
this case. 

“For a light article, suppose Thomas 
went round for a walk to a number of 
the old coaching-houses and were to 
tell us what they are about now, and 
how they look. Those great stables 
down in Lad Lane whence the horses 
belonging to the “Swan with Two 
Necks” used to come up an inclined 
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plane—what are they doing? The 
“Golden Cross,” the “Belle Sauvage,” 
the Houses in Goswell Street, the “‘Pea- 
cock” at Islington—what are they ali 
about? How do they bear the little 
rickety omnifbuses, and so _ forth? 
What on earth were the coaches made 
into? What comes into the yard ot 
the General Post-Office now at five 
o’clock in the morning? What’s up the 
yard of the “Angel,” St. Clement’s? J 
don’t know. What’s in the two “Sara- 
cens’ Heads’? Any of the old brains 
at all? 

“Mr. Payn might do this, if Thomas 
couldn’t.—Ever faithfully, o. a” 


The next letter gives an inimitably 
graphic description of a scene that took 
place at one of Dickens’s readings in 
Edinburgh: 


“Carrick’s Royal Hotel, Glasgow, 
Tuesday, Third December 1861. 

“My Dear Wills,—From a paragraph, 
a letter, and an advertisement in a 
[Scotsman I send you with this, you may 
form some dim guess at the scene we 
had in Edinburgh last night. I think 
I may say that I never saw a crowd 
before. 

“As I was quietly dressing, I heard 
the people (when the doors were 
opened) come in with a most unusual 
crash, and I was very much struck by 
the place’s obvious filling to the throat 
within five minutes. But I thought no 
more of it, dressed placidly, and went 
in at the usual time. I then found that 
there was a tearing mad crowd in all 
the passages and in the street, and that 
they were pressing a great turbid 
stream of people into. the alre@dy 
crammed hall. The moment I appeared 
fifty frantic men addressed me at once, 
and fifty other frantic men got upon 
ledges and cornices, and tried to find 
private audiences of their own. Mean- 
while the crowd outside still forced 
the turbid stream in, and I began to 
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have some general idea that the plat 
form would be driven through the wall 
behind it, and the wall into the street. 
You know that your respected chiet 
has a spice of coolness in him, and is 
not altogether unaccustomed to public 
speaking. Without the exercise of the 
two qualities, I think we should all 
have been there now. But when the 
uproarious spirits (who, as we strongly 
suspect, didn’t pay at all) saw that it 
was quite impossible to disturb me, 
they gave in, and there was a dead 
silence. 

Then I told them, of course in 
the best way I could think of, that 
I was heartily sorry, but this was the 
fault of their own townsman (it was de 
cidedly the fault of Wood’s people, with 
maybe a trifle of preliminary assist- 
ance from Headland); that I would do 
anything to set it right; that I would 
at once adjourn to the Music Hall, if 
they thought it best; or that I would 
alter my arrangements, and come 
back, and read to all Edinburgh if 
they wished (meantime Gordon, if you 
please, is softening the crowd outside, 
and dim reverberations of his sten- 
torian roars are audible). At this 
there is great cheering, and they cry, 
“Go on, Mr. Dickens; everybody will 
be quiet now.” Uproarious spirit ex- 
claims, ““We won’t be quiet. We won't 
let the reading be heard. We're ill- 
treated.” Respected chief says, 
“There’s plenty of time, and you may 
rely upon it that the reading is im no 
danger of being heard until we are 
agreed.” Therefore good-humouredly 
shuts up book. Laugh turned against 
uproarious spirit, and uproarious spirit 
shouldered out. Respected chief pre- 
pares, amidst ,calm, to begin, when 
gentleman (with full-dressed lady, 
torn to ribbons, on his arm) cries out, 
“Mr. Dickens!” a “Couldn’t 


‘some people, at all events ladies, be 


platform ?”’ 
cheering, 


accommodated on 
“Most certainly.” 


your 
Loud 





Leo XIII. 


“Which way can they come to the 
platform, Mr. Dickens?” .“Round here 
to my left.” In a minute the platform 
was crowded. Everybody who came 
up laughed and said it was nothing 
when I told them in a low voice how 
sorry I was; but the moment they 
were there the sides began to roar be- 
cause they couldn’t see! At least half of 
the people were ladies, and I then pro- 
posed to them to sit down or lie down. 
Instantly they all dropped into recum- 
bent groups, with the respected chief 
standing up in the centre. I don’t 
know what it looked like most—a bat- 
tlefield—an impossible tableau—a gi- 
gantic picnic. 

There was a very pretty 
full dress lying down on her side 
all night, and holding on to one 
leg of my table. So I read Nickelby 
and the Trial. From the beginning to 
the end they didn’t lose one point, and 
they ended with a great burst of 
cheering. 

“Very glad to hear that Morley’s 
American article is done. Rather 
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fagged to-day, but not very. So no 
more at present.—Ever faithfully, 
Cc. D. 
“Will you reply to enclosed letter? 
200 stalls let here for to-night!” 
Finally, here is the record of a hos- 
pitable bet: 


“Office of ‘All the Year Round.’” 

No. 11 Wellington Street North, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
Wednesday, Twenty-second January 1862. 

“Dick bets Stanny that Masaniello 
was produced, as an opera, at Drury 
Lane Theatre thirty years ago; refer- 
ence 'is supposed to be had to the date 
of the year, without reference to 
months. The bet is, a Dinner for four 
at Greenwich, Richmond, or else- 
where, for the party present—that is 
to say, Stanfield, Dickens, Wilkie Col- 
lins, Wills.” 

Here follow the signatures. On the 
document somebody (I think Mr. Wills) 
has added in pencil: 

“I think C. D. lost, for Masaniello 
was produced as a ballet.” 

R. C. Lehmann. 





LEO XIII. 


It is said, though we do not know 
that either statement is true, that Lev 
XIII. was appointed Cardinal Camer- 
lengo by Pius IX. in order to ensure 
that he should not be elected Pope, 
and that, in spite of this, he was elected 
Pope because the Cardinals believed 
that he would not live five years. The 
only value of these stories is that they 
bring out with added force the uncer- 
tainty of Papal elections. The Elec- 
toral College is not a very large one, 
the members are all of one profession, 
and none of them are very young. It 
might have been thought, therefore, 
that the election would be one which 


it would be specially easy to forecast. 
As a matter of fact, it is the most diffi- 
cult of all. Not, indeed, that the fore- 
east would be worth much, even if it 
could be made. New responsibilities— 
and the responsibilities of a Pope are 
heavy as well as new—have a way of 
altering the characters of those on 
whom they come. Even if a man has 
looked forward to succeeding to them 
they are different in realization from 
what they-were in expectation. This 
is true even as regards secular Sover- 
eigns, but it is more true of a Pope. 
In practice, no doubt, he is insensibly 
controlled by the immense bureau- 
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cracy over which he is the head. But 
in theory he can emancipate himselt 
from that control more completely than 
any European Sovereign, except the 
Czar of Russia, and over the Czar of 
Russia he has the immense advantage 
of not having been born in the purple. 
A Czar has lived all his life among 
the people who surround him on the 
Throne. The Pope can look back to a 
time, perhaps not very far distant, in 
which he lived as a simple bishop, and 
never dreamed of the dignity in store 
for him. No character can be so fixed 
as to be proof against new and sudden 
influences of this sort. 

The Pontificate of Leo XIII. has been 
less eventful than that of his prede 
cessor. He has seen no such changes 
in the face of Europe as were effected 
in 1848, and again in 1870. Yet in 
some ways he has played a more im- 
portant part in the history of the time 
than Pius IX. was either fitted or carea 
to play. Something of the same differ- 
ence has been visible in the characters 
and careers of their chief Ministers. 
Cardinal Antonelli was the more impos- 
ing and the better-hated figure, but 
Cardinal Rampolla has been far more 
intimately associated with diplomatic 
history. It has fallen to Leo XIII. to 
bring the German Kulturkampf to an 
end, and to try his utmost to effect a 
reconciliation between the Church and 
the Republic in France. In the first 
ease he had little to do, beyond accept- 
ing a solution which had been prepared 
elsewhere. Bismarck had entirely un- 
derestimated the tenacity and the po- 
litical resource of the German Centre 
Party. The ingenuity of historians will 
be taxed to its utmost to explain how a 
political organization which grew up 
under persecution has lasted without 
any loss of strength or cohesion, long 
after that persecution came to an end. 
The German Catholics fought and con- 
quered, and Leo XIII. had, in the first 
instance, only to reap the fruits of the 


Leo XIII. 


victory which they had won. The 
task he leaves to his successor is one 
of greater difficulty. The German 
Emperor has taken to heart the les- 
son of the Kulturkampf, and has come 
to recognize the value of an alliance 
with the Papacy as an instrument in 
foreign policy. He has seen that the 
French Prime Minister is too much 
occupied with the anti-clerical cam- 
paign he has initiated at home to have 
any thought to spare for the main- 
tenance of the protectorate over Catb- 
olics in the East, to which former 
French Governments have attached 
so much importance. The Emperor is 
fully prepared to take advantage of 
this neglect on M. Combes’ part, and 
in the recent negotiations between 
Berlin and the Vatican his efforts 
have no doubt been mainly devoted to 
this end. But in Leo XIII. he has had 
to contend with that kind of affection 
which men sometimes cherish for 
those whom they have vainly tried to 
serve. The Pope went out of his way 
to disarm the Monarchical element in 
French Catholicism. Contrary to all 
the principles on which he usually act- 
ed, he undertook direct and vigorous 
intervention in the internal politics of 
France. He pressed his injunctions on 
Royalists and Bonapartists, as good 
Catholics, to lay aside their hostility 
to the Republic. Had the Republic 
been willing to welcome the new re- 
cruits which this exhortation brought 
to its side, Leo XIII. would have lived 
in history as a statesman of the first 
order. But, for reasons of its own, the 
Republic preferred the enmity of the 
Church to its friendship, so that the 
actual results of the Papal diplomacy 
were unfortunate. The strict Royal- 
ists were alienated from the Church, 
while the moderate section of the same 
party were rejected alike by the Mon- 
archists they had left in obedience to 
the Pope’s orders, and by the Repub- 
lie to which they had vainly sought to 
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attach themselves. But, though the 
Republic would have nothing to do 
with the Pope, the Pope has retaineda 
curiously patient affection for the Re- 
public, and his discouragement of 
Monarchical intrigues were the most 
marked characteristic of his French 
policy. 

Religious partisanship has had many 
singular results, but none, perhaps, 
more singular than the completeness 
with which it has made many English- 
men shut their eyes to the political im- 
portance of the Papacy. It is an ec- 
centricity almost confined to this coun- 
try, for it has nothing to do with the 
religion of which he is the chief min- 
ister. England is not more Protestant 
than Germany, yet Germany has inti- 
mate relations with the Vatican, and 
negotiates openly with the Pope up- 
on all matters of common interest. 
The French Government is far more 
anti-Catholic than the English Govern- 
ment; yet the French Government 
maintains a Minister at the Vatican, 
and receives a Nuncio at Paris. But 
for many years no English Minister 
has thought it worth while to incur the 
hostility which a renewal of the pro- 
posal to follow the example of either 
Germany or France would certainly 
evoke in a section of his countrymen. 
Their dislike of the Papacy blinds 
them to its occasional significance as 
a factor in civil affairs. They find a 
mysterious satisfaction in denying a 
plain fact. Ministers know better, and 
contrive to do secretly what they 
must not do openly; but the incon- 
venience is appreciable, and so is the 
emotion—half wonder and half con- 
tempt—which the necessity of putting 
up with it excites in the minds of for- 
eigners. The Pope, quite apart from 
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his spiritual claims, is an important 
personage in every country which con- 
tains a Catholic population, and to a 
kingdom, one of the component parts 
of which is now, perhaps, the most 
Catholic nation in Burope, he is spe 
cially important. But considerations 
of this kind—implying as they do an 
uncommitting recognition of facts, 
which remain facts, however much 
they may irritate us by their persist- 
ence—are not allowed to have any 
public operation. Official England has 
known nothing of Leo XIII., and will 
know nothing more of his successor, 
beyond the fact that he is an Italian 
bishop. It is not the Pope that is the 
sufferer by this ostrich-like determina- 
tion to see things as they are not. The 
action of secular Governments upon 
Papal is naturally and inevitably a 
moderating action. The secular Gov- 
ernment wishes the pope to do some- 
thing which he is not specially inclined 
to do, or to omit doing something 
which, left to himself, he would prob- 
ably do. Wherein the Protestant sub- 
jects of the Power in question profit 
by depriving their Government of the 
machinery by which secular influence 
is ordinarily brought to bear in either 
of these directions is not obvious. But 
the Pope is plainly a gainer in so far 
as he escapes the pressure to which he 
might otherwise be subjected. In no 
country does the Pope enjoy and use 
the same degree of freedom that he 
enjoys and uses in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the chief reason of this 
is the absence of any official recogni- 
tion of him. It is difficult to make a 
man give you the attention you desire 
when you have not, and, if you wish 
for peace, must not seek to have, any 
official knowledge of his existence. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MATTER. 


In days when the land of literature 
is lying fallow and unweeded, the ad- 
joining country of science is in full 
cultivation. Fruit and flower, fulfil- 
ment and promise, are to be seen side 
by side throughout this great area, and 
above it there shines a sky of such 
transcendent hopefulness that the toil- 
ers of the field have become, as it 
were, incapable of discouragement, 
and seem to be inspired with the very 
spirit of romance. Indeed, to change 
the metaphor, the scientist of to-day 
looks upon the universe with much the 
same mind that the Elizabethan sea- 
man looked upon the New World. He 
has made his mirabilis navigatio, he 
is coasting, as never Bacon coasted, 
the “New Intellectual World,” and 
there are no limits to his dreams of 
the wonderful things that will be 
found far inland from the coast when 
something of a base has been created. 
In this attitude of the scientific mind 
there is hope for literature if we may 
judge from analogy. The great dis- 
coveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries directly inspired the noble 
Blizabethan literature, and it is per- 
haps not rash to surmise that the in- 
tellectual movement which is repre- 
sented by modern science in its most 
romantic aspects will at least give us 
n great new literature. If it gives us 
this, it will perhaps have brought the 
personality of man nearer to a concep- 
tion of the meaning of things than it 
could be brought by any analysis of 
mind or matter. 

Such analysis, however, is the task 
that a great group of modern thinkers 
have set themselves. To solve the 


mystery of matter by daring analyses 
of pieces of matter; to solve the mys- 
tery of mind by equally daring analy- 
ses of detached mental processes,—such 


solutions are seriously sought by the 
greatest thinkers of the day. Philos- 
ophy in the face of such a movement 
is compelled either to mark time and 
to endeavor to fit into her schemes of 
thought such of the new results as 
cannot be neglected, or to create for 
herself a new transcendentalism that 
deals, not with matter or mind as it is, 
but as it would be if, it were evolved 
by logical up-building from certain 
fundamental logical concepts. In this 
latter case she is at least able to tell 
Science that her tools of analysis are 
really only applicable to such an ideal 
world, and not to the actual universe 
of matter and motion. Whether Phi- 
losophy and Science will be able to 
find a common ground of action is at 
least as doubtful as the more usual in- 
quiry as to the ground common to Sci- 
ence and Religion. If it is true that 
these latter both claim Creative Direc- 
tive Force as the capital of their do- 
minions, it is equally true that Phi- 
losophy is incapable of detaching her- 
self from something equally all-per- 
vading and equally elusive. “Shad- 
ows we are, and shadows we 
pursue;” the realities between the 
shadows and the sun, the sun that 
casts the shadows, these are the things 
that we would fain realize, and per- 
haps the most notable fact of the pres- 
ent day is the refusal to believe that 
realization in an intellectual sense is 
impossible. The fact of such an atti- 
tude means probably more for the hu- 
man race than the investigations that 
the attitude demands. 

These investigations, involving a ma- 
chinery of mathematical analysis that 
few understand, are scarcely capable 
of explanation here. The conception 
of aether as a “flawless continuous 
medium which is the transmitter of 








radiant energy across the celestial 
spaces” is fundamental, since, as Dr. 
Larmor told the British Association in 
1900 at Bradford, it is “a real formu- 
lation of the underlying unity in phys- 
ical dynamics.” Dr. Larmor in this 
famous address told the Association 
that— 


The domain of abstract physics 1s 
in fact roughly divisible into two re- 
gions. In one of them we are mainly 
concerned with interactions between 
one portion of matter and another por- 
tion occupying a different position in 
space; such interactions have very un- 
iform and comparatively simple rela- 
tions; and the reason is traceable to 
the simple and uniform constitution 
of the intervening medium in which 
they have their seat. The other prov- 
ince is that in which the distribution 
of the material molecules comes into 
account. Setting aside the ordinary 
dynamics of matter in bulk, which is 
founded on the uniformity of the prop- 
erties of the bodies concerned and 
their experimental determination, we 
must assign to this region all phenom- 
ena which are concerned with the 
unco-ordinated motions of the mole- 
cules, including the range of thermal 
and in part of radiant actions; the 
only possible basis for detailed theory 
is the statistical dynamics of the dis- 
tribution of the molecules. The far 
more deep-seated and mysterious pro- 
cesses which are involved in changes 
in the constitution of the individual 
molecules themselves are mainly out- 
side the province of physics, which is 
competent to reason only about per- 
manent material systems; they must 
be left to the sciences of chemistry 
and physiology. Yet the chemist pro- 
claims that he can determine only the 
results of his reactions and the physi- 
eal conditions under which they occur. 
.. . The complication of the material 
world is referable to the vast range of 
structure and of states of aggregation 
in the material atoms; while the possi- 
bility of a science of physics is large- 
ly due to the simplicity of constitution 
of the universal medium through 


which the individual atoms interact on 
each other. 
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This was published less than three 


years ago. Since then the problem of 
matter has been attacked from two 
sides. Professor Osborne Reynolds 
has published his work—the result of 
twenty years of profound research— 
on “The Sub-Mechanics of the Uni- 
verse,” in which he asserts, not a 
flawless continuous aether, but a gran- 
ular structure of the spaces of the uni- 
verse that net only explains all ob- 
served phenomena and the cause of 
gravitation, but reveals “the prime 
cause of the physical properties of 
matter.” Professor Reynolds claims 
that his theory establishes the purely 
mechanical structure of the universe, 
and displaces the conception of “action 
at a distance.” The chief fact of in- 
terest about this theory of matter at 
present is that there appear to be few, 
if any, mathematicians capable of fol- 
lowing the demonstration, and none 
strong enough to attack ita some- 
what remarkable state of things. The 
other side from which the problem has 
been approached is with respect to 
“changes in the constitution of the in- 
dividual molecules themselves.” Some 
of the results of these investigations 
have come before the public in the 
Times reports of Sir William Crookes’s 
address to the International Congress 
for Applied Chemistry sitting at Ber- 
lin on June 4th, and of the Romanes 
‘Lecture delivered by Sir Oliver Lodge 
at Oxford on June 14th. Sir William 
Crookes told his audience that chem- 
ists now admitted “the possibility of 
resolving the chemical elements into 
simpler forms of matter, or even of 
refining them away altogether into 
ethereal vibrations or electrical ener- 
gy.” He declared that “a number of 
isolated hypotheses as to the existence 
of matter in an ultra-gaseous state, 
the existence of material particles 
smaller than atoms, the existence of 
electrical ions or electrons, the consti- 
tution of Réntgen rays and their pas- 
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gage through opaque bodies, the eman- 
ations from Uranium, and the dissoci- 
ation of the elements were now welded 
into one harmonious theory by the dis- 
covery of Radium.” He added that if 
the hypothesis of the electronic con- 
stitution of matter were pushed to its 
logical limit, it is possible that we are 
now witnessing the spontaneous dis- 
sociation of Radium, and if so, must 
“begin to doubt the permanent stabil- 
ity of matter.” If this is so, the 
“formless mist” may once more reign 
supreme, and the visible universe dis- 
solve. Such a dream is comparable 
to the great German’s philosophic view 
that the universe merely exists by an 
effort of a central Will, and that if 
this were withdrawn it would van- 
ish:— 


The baseless fabric of this 


vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe 
itself, 


Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant 
faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. 


Sir Oliver Lodge in his elaborate 
and brilliant Romanes Lecture devel- 
oped a similar view. He suggested the 
hypothesis that atoms of matter are 
actually composed of concentrated por- 
tions of electricity which could exist 
separately or in association. Seven 
hundred such electrons in violent or- 
bital motion among themselves would 
constitute a hydrogen atom. eleven 
thousand two hundred electrons would 
from an oxygen atom, and a hundred 
and fifty thousand an atom of radium. 
We, on this theory, have arrived at the 
ultimate chemical particle, various 
combinations of which form all the in- 
finitely diverse aspects of matter. 
“The attractiveness of this hypothesis 
is that it represents a unification of 
matter and a redvction of all material 


of Matter. 


substance to a purely electric phenom- 
enon.” This electrical theory of matter 
involves two consequences,—a contin- 
ual increase in the velocity of the con- 
stituents of an atom, and the ultimate 
instability of those constituents. There 
is thus a state of flux and decay “in 
the foundation stones of the universe, 
the elemental atoms themselves.” 
Ildvra pet: Sir Oliver Lodge, however, 
seems to think that there is at the 
same time a system of reaggregation 
of particles at work that constitutes 
a regenerative process which will pre- 
serve the universe by the creation of 
new forms of matter in the place of 
forms that have dissolved. It is there- 
fore possible that by a process of evo- 
lution we shall arrive in time at an 
entirely new universe. This is, per- 
haps, a more cheerful conception than 
that of Sir William Crookes. How- 
ever, neither of these great thinkers is 
dogmatic. “It must never be forgotten, 
said Sir William Crookes, “that the- 
ories are only useful so long as they 
admit of the harmonious correlation 
of facts into a reasonable system. 
Directly a fact refuses to be pigeon- 
holed, and will not be explained on 
theoretic grounds, the theory must go, 
or it must be revised to admit the new 
fact.” 

We are clearly on the verge of great 
revelations, and the theory of electrons 
has at any rate that characteristic of 
ultimate simplicity of structure which 
seems @ priori to be a necessity of any 
explanation. It can no longer be said 
“that the intimate details of atomic 
constitution are beyond our scrutiny.” 
But the theory leaves us face to face 
with mysteries still unsolved. What 
is the nature of the universal aether? 
What is the nature of electric phenom- 
ena? What are these things which can 
evolve out of their structureless sim- 
plicity the infinite complexities of the 
earth and heavens? We indeed seem 
compelled to reiterate in the light of 








a 














the most recent investigations the con- 
clusion of Tennyson:— 


Only That which made us, meant us 
to be mightier by and by, 

Set the sphere of all the boundless 
Heavens within the human eye, 

Sent the shadow of Himself, the 
boundless, thro’ the human soul; 


Boundless, inward, in the atom, 
boundless, outward, in the 
Whole. 

The Spectator. 


Books and Authors. 
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Electricity as the basis of matter 
seems to reveal the need for science 
to recognize an indwelling Directive 
Force more perhaps than any other of 


the various suggested bases. To 
evolve complexity out of unity de- 
mands at least Directive Intelligence. 
This convergence in their essentials of 
religion and science is not the least 
significant fact of modern thought and 
modern faith. 
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Readers who are acquainted with 
the contributions of the Rev. Samuel 
Crothers to The Atlantic Monthly will 
have pleasurable anticipations of the 
volume of essays from his pen, en- 
titled “The Gentle Reader,” which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are to publish 
this autumn. 


The first four volumes of the Claren- 
don Press edition of the “Letters of 
Horace Walpole” edited by Mrs. Pa- 
get Toynbee, will be ready next No- 
vember. Mrs. Toynbee has obtained 
the use of over 400 letters which were 
not included in the latest edition of 
the collected letters, and more than a 
hundred of which have never before 
been printed. She has also discovered 
many curious and interesting passages 
hitherto suppressed. 


Although the war in South Africa is 
long since over, and the excitements 
attending it a thing of the past, the 
British public has not returned to the 
book-reading, or at least to the book- 
buying habit, and there is general 
complaint that the first half of the 
present calendar year was highly un- 
satisfactory, from the publishers’ and 


booksellers’ point of view. It is 
shrewdly conjectured in some quarters 
that the modern sensational methods 
of advertising are bringing about a re- 
action, and that readers who have 
been humbugged into unsatisfactory 
purchases by fulsome praise of the 
literary product are becoming more 
wary. 

The first number of the “Avon Book- 
let” which is to consist of a series of 
monthly reprints of rare or obsolete lit- 
erature, consists of Browning’s essay 
on Shelley. The Academy remarks 
that the circumstances in which the 
essay was written were curious. Fifty 
years ago Edward Moxon, the publish- 
er, was hoaxed into purchasing a col- 
lection of twenty-five supposed letters 
of Shelley. To these Browning was in- 
vited to contribute an introduction, 
and he took the opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the debt of gratitude he 
owed to Shelley as his first and chief- 
est master in poetry. Before the vol- 
ume got into circulation the letters 
were found to be forgeries. The book 


was immediately suppressed, and only 
a very few copies are now in exist- 
ence. 
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SUNRISE AT SEA. 
Far in the dark a furtive flicker grows, 
Widens and spreads till all the east 
is gray, 
And dawn, pale-red with presage of 
the day, 
Loiters across the livid water-rows. 


The sea-line quickens. Color comes 
and goes 

In cloud and foaming surge and fly- 
ing spray; 


While, through the glare that blurs 
the waves away, 
The splendor of the sun-dawn over- 
flows. 
Now all the billows are ablaze. The 
sea 
Revels in silver glamor and in gold, 
And, tremulous with ecstasies untold, 
Heaves homage to her lord’s ascen- 
dency; 
Captive to Fate’s immutable decree, 
But mutinous with glories manifold. 
Max Dalrymple. 


THE GIPSY MAID. 


There’s a gipsy and a rover 
And a queen of all desire, 
And she tramps the wide world over 
With a step no time can tire; 
But at night she plays the lover 
By her blazing gipsy fire; 
And, when she kneels beside us 
With her witching words to guide us, 
Though the mocking world may chide 
us 
We shall labor in her hire, 
Splashing color on the canvas, striking 
music on the lyre! 


For her dreamful eyes and tender 
Watch us lovingly and long. 
Lest a careless line offend her 
Or a heedless hand go wrong 
In the picture’s perfect splendor 
Or the setting of the song; 
And those warm and watchful glances 
Bring our hearts the golden fancies 
That were struck at elfin dances 
On a bluebell far a gong, 
Where the fairies faced their partners 
in the woods, a thousand strong! 
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We can bring no gift to give her 
That shall bribe her or disarm, 

That shall purchase fame for ever 
Or defend from failure’s harm. 

Save the moonbeams there shall never 
Any silver cross her palm; 

Yet that maid shall lift the bars for us, 

And horse the ruby cars for us, 

And rob the steeps and stars for us 
With sweep of gipsy arm 

Just to give the sketch its glamor and 

the simple verse its charm! 


But if we, with fortune laden, 
Should be careless in our pride; 
If we set that gipsy maiden 
And her golden gifts aside, 
We shall share no moonlit Aiden 
With a laurelled laughing bride; 
Ere the shades of night are rifted, 
Ere the stars have dreamland-drifted, 
We shall find the tent is lifted 
And the gipsy fire has died, 
And no more we'll meet our maiden in 
the wan gray world and wide! 
Will H. Ogilvie. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


ROADWAYS. 
One road runs to London, 
One road leads to Wales; 
My road leads me seawards 
To the white dipping sails. 


One road leads to the river, 
As it goes singing slow. 
My road leads to shipping, 
Where the bronzed sailors go. j 





Leads me, lures me, calls me 
To salt green tossing sea. 

A road without earth’s road-dust 
Is the right road for me. 


A wet road, heaving, shining, 
And wild with seagulls’ cries, 

A mad, salt sea-wind blowing 
The salt spray in my eyes. 


My road calls me, lures me, 
West, east, south, and north. 
Most roads lead men homewards, 
My road leads me forth 


To add more miles to the tally 
Of grey miles left behind, 
In search of that one beauty 
God sent me here to find. 
John Masefield. 


The Speaker. 





